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o54 From the Apiary Notebook 
‘a By Clarence Tontz 
} - 659 When we bought our present = 
660 small plot of land almost two years’ ‘| 
)- 661 ago the only worth while thing | 
661 growing on it was a neat row of 
ae four oil olive trees. These trees, 
662 planted around 40 years ago, had 
v62 survived the long periods ‘of drouth 
663 | by sending numerous long roots 
663 / through the soil in search of every 
664 available drop of moisture. In this 
etie country where irrigation is a must, 
665 they had not been artificially wa- 
} - 667 / tered. However, unless they have 
}- 670 | abundant winter rains, they bear lit- 
671 tle or no fruit. 
,_ 674 | Early this past spring the water 
dies line back of our property sprang a 
» - 682 leak during the middle of one night 
683 and flooded the area surrounding 
684 these trees. Soon they burst into 
685 full bloom (Fig. 1) and the bees 
se worked on the blossoms furiously 
685 for about two hours in the early 
in. one mornings. According to official re- 
Other ports, this county (Riverside) is one 
ped on of the few counties of California 
of ad- - 
journal ever known to yield honey from ol- 
order, ive blossoms. In this particular case 
— the bees seemed to have stored lit- 
s from tle nectar, but gathered much pol- 
oo len. The trees (for the first time in 
ournal many years) are loaded down with No. 1—Oil olive trees in bloom. 
Entered as second class mail matter at Post Office at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly. 
Subscription price:—1 year, $1.50; 2 years, $2.25: 3 years, $3.00. Foreign 25c additional. 
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2—“Nuc” boxes used for keeping 
extra queens. 





3—Melting solder with a blow torch. 


oil olives which are not edible, but 
are in great demand by olive oil 
packers. 

* ek ek Kk * 

Dr. Miller’s method for getting 
the best possible honey crop was to 
sacrifice the little colonies in order 
to build up the big colonies. This 
method, although old, is still mod- 
ern. This spring, just before the or- 
ange and sage flow was due, I 
checked my bees for colony 
strength. Some I found were below 
par, but had good queens. If I 
united such a colony with a strong 
colony I would have to sacrifice a 
good queen. So I brought my nu- 
cleus boxes into good use. When I 
found a weak colony with a good 
queen, I placed this queen into a 
nuc box (Fig. 2) with one frame of 
brood and adhering bees and a comb 
or two of honey. The weak colony, 
now queenless, was then united 
with a strong colony to better en- 
able the strong colony to drag in 
the nectar in short order during the 
usually brief flow. The queen and 
brood in the nucleus can _ spend 
the rest of the season in building up 
to colony strength. Also they are 
always handy to have in the out- 
yard to unite with a strong colony 
that has suddenly become hopeless- 
ly queenless. 

e282 6° 

An old 5-gallon honey can that 
may be too rusty for honey is still 
useful for many jobs. An easy way 
to remove the top without leaving a 
jagged edge is to melt the solder 
with a blow torch (Fig. 3). Just 
run the flame around the seam of 
the can. Then (Fig. 4) while the 
can is still hot, pull off the top with 
a pair of pliers. One handy use for 
these cans is as a container for melt- 
ed wax. Fig. 5 shows a can with a 
strainer made of ordinary window 
screen. The screen strainer is 
pocketed so that it hangs down into 
the can about two inches. This 
pocketed effect is obtained by re- 
volving a flat piece of screen over 
a round object. The rounded end 
of a 4x4 will do the trick. 

Symbolic of western beekeeping 
is the white sage (Fig. 6). A beau- 
tiful plant, it takes all the bows, 
while the less attractive black sage 
produces most of the sage honey. 
However, the white sage is a valu- 
able honey plant in that it comes 
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No.4—Pulling off the top of the can with 
a pair of pliers. 


into bloom after the black sage and 
at a time when the bees are stronger 
and able to take the fullest advan- 
tage of any honey plant that has 
anything to offer. Probably much 
of the white sage honey is mixed in 
with the honey from the wild buck- 
wheat which blooms concurrently. I 
have tasted so - called wild buck- 
wheat honey that was heavy-bodied 
and mellow. The buckwheat honey, 
I suspect, had a fair amount of white 
sage honey therein. Straight wild 
buckwheat honey, although very 
palatable, has just a tint of “bite” 
to it. 

Our ranges contain a great many 
plants that do little good to any- 
body. I wonder if the more valu- 
able plants like the sages and buck- 
wheat could be propagated to oust 
some of these worthless weeds and 
improve our bee pasture. The wild 
buckwheat is a tough, drouth re- 
sistant plant that is capable of 
crowding out many types of plants 
or maybe I should say it will grow 
where many other types die. Unfor- 
tunately, the buckwheat and sages 
yield to any extent only where the 

(Continued on page 755) 
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No. 5—Open top of can with strainer of 
window screen. 





No. 6—White sage in bloom. 
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What About Beeswax Today? 


By H. H. Root 


For many years beeswax, by 
weight, amounted to about 2% of a 
beekeeper’s total crop; in dollars, 
by reason of the higher relative 
price, it amounted to nearly 10% 
of the total volume. With the 
advent ot the Second World War, 
the ceilings on both beeswax and 
honey were such that the percent- 
age of values remained about the 
same. When the ceilings were re- 
moved on account of rationing of 
sugar, the price of honey advanced 
to double or even triple the former 
ceiling, while beeswax advanced to 
a lesser extent, therefore beeswax 
no longer amounted to 10% of the 
total volume. In some localities the 
foregoing might not hold true. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, in the 
hysteria that developed after the 
ceilings were removed, most pro- 
ducers gave more attention to sell- 
ing honey than to selling beeswax 
and, perhaps under the circum- 
stances, this was a natural result 
that could not well have been pre- 
vented. 

Today, even with short crops in 
many important localities, it seems 
evident that with the easing of some 
of the extremely high prices pre- 
vailing for honey there is a tenden- 
cy for the dollar value of beeswax to 
come back nearer 10% of the dollar 
value of honey. Granting that this 
may be a controversial question, de- 
pending upon local conditions, here 
is an observation the soundness of 
which few will want to question: 
many a business owes its chance to 
make a gain on a comparatively 
slight increase in total volume of 
sales. There are certain fixed costs 
called burden or overhead that re- 
main the same: In other words, 
many a man, finding himself in the 
red, can change the red to black by 
10% to 20% increase in sales. 

Beeswax is not as scarce as it was 
and although slightly lower prices 
prevail, there is reason to continue 
giving attention to the collection of 
beeswax and to its preparation for 
market. Beeswax rendered from 
cappings usually amounts to one or 
two pounds from each 100 pounds 
of honey extracted. By careful at- 
tention to the collection of scraps 
from burr combs, and to the judi- 
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cious sorting out and rendering up 
of unsuitable combs, the possible 
one and one half pounds obtainable 
from cappings may be increased to 
two and one half pounds, or in some 
cases to three pounds per hundred 
pounds of honey extracted. In good 
times or bad, scraps of beeswax 
should be saved. Saving is thrift 
and thrift points toward success. 
Under OPA very little attention 
was paid to quality. In fact, when- 
ever the demand is greater than the 
supply, quality suffers. Many pro- 
ducers yielded to the temptation to 
scrape frames and hives and add the 
propolis scrapings to the beeswax. 
In the long run quality is an impor- 
tant consideration and it is evident 
that producers of beeswax need to 
pay more attention to quality right 
now, especially since certain impor- 
tant users of beeswax are definitely 
opposed to sticky, low melting point 
resins found in propolis. In fact, if 
more attention is not paid to the 
quality of beeswax there is real dan- 
ger that other waxes, free from 
resin, may _ successfully compete 
with beeswax for certain industrial 
uses such as insulation, waterproof- 
ing, and even, in some cases, for 
polishes. To improve the quality of 
beeswax and to eliminate much of 
the mush that forms on the under 
side of the cakes, the water used in 
rendering should, by all means, be 
acidified with vinegar. The amount 
of vinegar to the barrel of water de- 
pends upon the alkaline content of 
the water—usually a half gallon of 
vinegar to a barrel of water is suf- 
ficient. This prevents partial saponi- 
fication of the wax by the alkalies 
in the water that results so often in 
mush on the underside of the cake. 
By way of caution, beeswax 
should never be heated except over 
water. Beeswax should never reach 
a temperature beyond that of boil- 
ing water, for beeswax at tempera- 
tures in excess of 212° is much more 
likely to be darkened by contact 
with metal. There is even danger 
of breaking down the wax itself into 
an almost worthless mushy state. It 
should never be kept even at moder- 
ate heat longer than is absolutely 
necessary as it will darken notice- 
ably at prolonged low heat. There 
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Commercial beeswax as beekeepers prepare it for market. 


is also great danger, if beeswax is 
heated dry, that it may reach its 
own flash point and therefore burst 
into flame. To prevent excessive 
temperatures, producers sbould nev- 
er heat beeswax except over water, 
then the temperature of the wax it- 
self can never get above 212°F. 

A beekeeper, heating wax in a 
kettle without water, allowed the 
wax to reach its own boiling point. 
To prevent it from boiling over he 
poured in a little water. The whole 
mass flew up into the air; but it was 
the water, not the wax, that ex- 


ploded. 
Beeswax has its rivals today. For 
example, synthetic waxes having 


the same chemical requirements as 
beeswax appeared during the war 
years. In other words, a chemist 
who had never seen beeswax, but, 
possessing a chemical analysis of 
its ingredients, could assemble from 
other waxes a wax having the same 
chemical requirements of beeswax, 
which he would call beeswax. How- 
ever, anyone familiar with beeswax 
could tell the difference at once. 
These synthetic waxes, while inter- 
esting, were never serious competi- 
tors. 


Paraffin, familiar to everyone, is 
a mineral wax with a coarse granu- 
lar formation. Except when in a 
very warm room, it will fracture if 
struck with a hammer, for it is 
brittle. It is sometimes mixed with 
beeswax for certain purposes but 
whenever that is done the saponifi- 
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cation number is at once affected, 
for no mineral wax will saponify. 

Some 30 years ago a non-crystal- 
line mineral wax—probably a cer- 
esin—was produced in the West. It 
was not brittle and it resembled 
beeswax in many ways. When struck 
with a hammer it would not frac- 
ture except at very low tempera- 
tures. 

Since that time a number of oil 
companies have produced a similar 
wax resembling beeswax in appear- 
ance. These waxes are variously 
called amorphous, meaning without 
form, or microcrystalline, the name 
coming from the fact that the crys- 
tals are so small as to be nearly mi- 
croscopic in size. These waxes are 
serious contenders with keeswax 
which they resemble in many ways. 
The melting point is usually 15 to 
20° higher than that of the hardest 
beeswax. They mix in all the pro- 
portions with beeswax and during 
the war these mixtures were used in 
large quantities for waterproofing. 
Some of the beeswax offered for 
sale as surplus war material often 
contains appreciable quantities of 
microcrystalline mineral wax. Min- 
eral wax is not as good as beeswax 
for polishes for, like paraffin, the 
more it is rubbed, the duller the 
surface becomes. 

Happily, a simple chemical test 
reveals the presence of paraffin or 
microcrystalline mineral wax, for 
as has been stated, these waxes do 
not saponify and the saponification 

(Continued on page 757) 
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Winter Work for Beekeepers 


By C. H. Pease 
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My apiary is only a few steps from my bee cellar. 


Away back in 42 B. C., Publius 
Syrus said: ‘“‘We should provide in 
peace what we need in war’’, which, 
being interpreted into modern bee- 
keeping parlance would read: “In 
winter prepare for summer’’. 

If there is anything that takes the 
joy out of beekeeping during the 
busy days of spring and summer it 
is the need of material that is not 
available, or not in condition to use 
when you want it. If you see a 
swarm in a tree, even if you have 
a hive and combs, the bees may not 
wait five minutes for you to clean 
the outfit and make it ready for use. 
The loss of a prime swarm in the 
front end of the honey flow will rob 
you of a lot of honey that should be 
stored in your supers and, as Editor 
Deyell said in Gleanings, July, 1929, 
page 443: “Honey, like time, is mon- 
ey”’. 

The propolis and wax in hive bo- 
dies, bottom boards, inner covers, 
supers, and all frames should be 
scraped off and cleaned before they 
go back to the bees, and winter is 
the time to do it. 

If you will need new material 
next season, get it in the early win- 
ter and assemble it at your leisure 
while the blizzards are “blizzing” 
outside; or if you have any material 
that needs repairing or painting, 
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don’t put it off until you want to 
use it. There is no more convenient 
time than in the winter to make 
every piece of material ready for 
instant use when minutes are worth 
a dollar apiece ‘in the good old 
summer time’’. 

An almost indispensible adjunct to 
any beekeeper’s equipment, regard- 
less of whether he is a backlotter or 
carload producer, is a workshop in 
a. room that can be heated, with a 
bench, a good set of tools, and the 
know-how to use them. Spending 
your leisure hours in a warm and 
light workroom when nothing can 
be done outside, doing the innumer- 
able jobs of putting your bee mate- 
rial in order, or even the little tink- 
ering jobs that demand attention 
around home buildings, is not work 
—it’s fun, and profitable fun it is, 
too, because it is coupled with the 
“grand and glorious feeling” that 
your next summer’s work will be 
easier, pleasanter, and productive of 
better and more profitable results. 
Sir James M. Barrie once said: 
“Nothing is work unless you would 
rather be doing something else’. 

Our house is situated on ground 
sloping down from back to front, 
facing south, and the space under- 
neath, the front of which has win- 
dows in the south wall, is a light 
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The chart shows the route from apiary to cellar, and the 
workshop convenient to upstairs as well as outdoors. 


and warm basement (my workshop) 
where the oil-burning heater is lo- 
cated; back of this is the colder cel- 
lar, partitioned off from the warm 
front and divided to separate the 
bee cellar from the vegetables. 
Owing to the lay of the land the 
entrance is practically level with 
the outside and permits of easy traf- 
fic in and out through a three-foot 
door, and through which my wheel- 
barrow and I roll my bees directly 
into the bee cellar in the rear, two 


hives at a load, weigh them, and 
record the weights at the rate of 
eight colonies in the time that a 


neighbor beekeeper gathers his ma- 
terial and packs one colony for out- 
side wintering. Not only that, but 
my bees go where no normal colony 
has succumbed to winter hazards in 
26 years, while my neighbor loses 
some almost every winter. All win- 
ters look alike in both my workshop 
and the bee cellar. 

I believe there are mighty few 
beekeepers so situated that they 
can’t have a little workroom either 
in or under their house or even in 
an outbuilding in which a_ small 
stove, burning very little fuel, could 
make it comfortable for work on 
mild winter days; and there are 
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days during “winter thaws” and 
early spring when no artificial heat 
is needed. 

If you have no workshop, get 
busy and make one—you’ll be glad 
if you do—and you can do it. You 
know, ‘“‘Where there’s a will there’s 
a way”. 

Canaan, Conn. 





Circuit Court Holds Michigan 
Apiary Law Forbidding Importation 


of Bees on Combs Constitutional 

In the case of Bart Aiken, Paul Thomp- 
son, et al, Plaintiffs, versus Charles Figy, 
Director of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of Agriculture of the 
State of Michigan, Defendents: 

On Ottober 22, 1947, Judge Xenophon A. 
Boomhower, Circuit Judge for the County 
of Huron, upheld in part the constitution- 
ality of Section 13 of the State Apiary 
Law, which forbids the importation of bees 
on combs and used beekeeping equipment 
into this state from any other state or 
country. The Court held, in its opinion, 
that the portion of Section regarding the 
importation of bees on combs is constitu- 
tional and within the power of the Legis- 
lature 

The other portion of Section 13, per- 
taining to the importation of used bee- 
keeping equipment was declared unconsti- 
tutional, for the Court held that to bar 
importation of such equipment, when pro- 
perly sterilized to destroy all disease, is 
going beyond the power of the state, even 
under its police powers. 
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Hurricane in Louisiana Destroys Bees 


B. Capt. H. Cooper 


Everyone has read 
about the hurricane that 
hit Louisiana on Septem- 
ber 18. My apiaries were 
in the direct path of it. 
All day the radio kept 
telling us that the hurri- 
cane was headed our way 
at a speed of 15 miles per 


The 8th day after the hurri- 
cane my house is still in 18 
inches of water. The mark 
on the foundation shows 
where the water reached. 





hour, and that we should 
make all the preparations 
we could. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th I got up 
a little after 6 o’clock. 
There was a stiff wind 
and the radio said the 
storm was about 90 miles 
south, traveling at 15 
miles per hour and that 
everyone should stay in- 
side his home. 


My home yard of 109 hives 
the 4th day after the flood. 





At 7:30 the storm was 
reported about 60 miles 
away. We had our break- 
fast, turned off the gas, 
and listened to the radio. 
At 9 o’clock the wind was 
hitting around 75 miles 
and the power company 
shut off the electricity. I 
went onto my front porch 


Two full supers of honey on 
this hive in about 4 feet of 
water. 





to watch the storm for it 
was the first one I had 
seen on land. I had been 
through at least a dozen 
at sea. 

My house has a base- 
ment and is located at 
the edge of heavy woods. 
My home bee yard is 
about 100 feet from my 


Yard No. 3. 
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house, protected by the woods. The 
wind at times hit as high as 150 
miles an hour, and those big trees 
would come crashing down, filling 
the air with flying branches. At 
about 10:30 the center of the storm 
arrived. The wind calmed down to 
about 5 miles an hour and the sun 
came out. I went to the bee yard 
and found one hive blown over and 
about 20 covers off. The storm was 
picking up again, coming this time 
from the southeast. By 12 o’clock 
it had passed and was fairly calm. 
I jumped into my truck and went to 
the other yards. There were only a 
few covers off and 3 hives blown 
over. The rest of the afternoon was 
used cleaning up the broken limbs. 

At 4:30 a fellow drove up and 
told us to get out as quickly as pos- 
sible—that the levees had broken 
and the water would be here in a 
few minutes. I jumped into my truck 
and drove over about five blocks to 
a ridge. The water was almost to 
the top of it. Several families asked 
me what to do and I told them to 
head for my house which was about 
eight feet above the level of the 
ground. When I got back to the 
house I went to the bee yard and 
water was rolling in. I have several 
head of cattle which I started up the 


ridge. As I took them from the pas- 
ture the water was knee deep. I left 
them on the ridge and started back 
home. I heard a cow bawling about 
one half block away. She was tied 
with about 50 feet of chain. I loos- 
ened her and started her up the 
road. I thought I would have to swim 
home but when I got there the wa- 
ter was only a little over waist deep, 
and came in less than 40 minutes. 
It continued to rise until about mid- 
night when it reached five feet. Next 
morning I found all of my hives 
were either floating up against the 
fence or had drifted on into the 
woods. They were all three or four 
stories high with one or two full 
supers of honey. In three yards I 
had had 273 hives the week before. 

It has been 15 days since the flood 
and the home yard is still about 
knee-deep in water. The honey in the 
hives we have opened is fermenting. 
I have found enough bees to make 
three hives in all the yards, but I 
am young yet—just 70 years last 
March. In the next 30 years I should 
be back on my feet again if nothing 
happens. The accompanying pho- 
tos will give an idea of what the 
yards look like. 

Chalmette, La. 
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Honeybee Products to be Developed by Research 


To discover and develop new and 
improved uses for apiary products, 
research aimed at a number of pos- 
sible new and little-explored fields 
of usefulness for the products of 
honeybees has been approved under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, it was announced today by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The studies will be conducted 
at the Agricultural Research Center 
at Beltsville, Maryland, by the Di- 
vision of Bee Culture, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
cooperation with interested medical 
institutions. 


Preliminary investigation has 
shown that a highly potent sub- 
stance, anti-biotic in principal, is 


produced by the organisms responsi- 
ble for the serious bee disease, 
American foulbrood. Other bee dis- 
ease organisms also appear to possess 
such anti-biotic factors. Steps will 
now be taken to isolate these anti- 
biotic factors and to remove toxic 
substances from them. 


December. 1947 


The therapeutic value of bee ven- 
om will be investigated subsequent- 


ly. Stings of bees long have been 
considered to be of benefit in the 
treatment of arthritis; honey has 


been considered of medicinal value 
for centuries. Research to deter- 
mine the actual medicinal value of 
these and other bee products has 
been considered desirable for many 
years. 

Research in these fields not only 
promises the development of valu- 
able anti-biotic agents, E. A. Meyer, 
administrator of the new research 
act pointed out in approving these 
studies, but will tend to place the 
beekeeping industry in a_ stronger 
position economically. This is very 
desirable, he said, for it will enable 
more people to keep bees, which is 
very important to agriculture in 
general not only for honey produc- 
tion but also for pollination of many 
crops.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Research and Market- 
ing Act, Washington, Oct. 6, 1947. 
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Winter Loss from Colonies and Related Factors 


By Ed Braun and J. E. Geiger 
Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, Man. 
(Ten Years’ Experimental Results 1935-1946) 
Part II 


(Continued from November issue) 


In the preceding paper (Part I), 
the authors suggested from their 
data obtained in Manitoba that the 
winter loss in weight was not de- 
pendent upon the age of the queen, 
or the fact that the colony had been 
established from package bees. 
There was some indication, how- 
ever, that the method of wintering, 
and the size of the fall population 
did exert some influence on the 
winter loss in weight. 


The winter loss in weight and the 
average spring strength of the col- 
onies showed little or no relation- 
ship except in the method of win- 
tering, where outside wintering was 
more favorable in all cases except 
in the colonies with a low fall pop- 
ulation. The relationship between 
spring and fall strength and honey 
production was rather erratic in that 
there did not appear to be any con- 
sistent relationship between spring 
strength and fall strength, but there 
was a consistent relationship be- 
tween fall strength and honey pro- 
duction. Therefore, the authors de- 
cided to further compare some of 
the data presented in Table I and 
the additional factors which they 
thought might have a bearing on 
some of the inconsistencies men- 
tioned above, on the basis of com- 
paring different groupings for a 
two-year period. 

Strong and weak colonies, two 
methods of wintering in a cellar, 
one method of wintering outside, in- 
crease made from over - wintered 
colonies, package bee colonies, and 
over-wintered nuclei transferred to 
full colonies were included in Table 
II to ascertain, if possible, the rela- 
tionship between large or small fali 
honeybee populations, the method 
of wintering or the type of colonies 
that might be used, and the effect 
that would be procured in two suc- 
ceeding years. Table No. II opposite 
summarizes the results that were ob- 
tained. 

Strong Colonies 

Strong colonies, covering 55 or 
more frames with bees in the fall, 
had the relatively same average loss 
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in weight in the second year as in 
the first year and this was consis- 
tent with the type of wintering em- 
ployed, namely cellar wintered or 
out-of-doors. The average spring 
strengths were nearly identical in 
the first‘'and second year with the 
exception of the cellar wintered 
group which were one frame of bees 
weaker in their second year as com- 
pared with their first year. 


The succeeding year’s fall strength 
as well as production were consis- 
tently lower regardless of the meth- 
od of wintering employed. The loss 
of 80.68 pounds in production, on 
the average, for all colonies in this 
group, in their second year, is stag- 
gering from a financial viewpoint 
and difficult to understand in view 
of the relatively high spring strength 
of these colonies in their second 
year of production. Although the 
definite ratio of one-year to two- 
year-old queens in these colonies 
has not been determined for their 
second year of production, the gen- 
eral arrangement of requeening 50 
percent of the colonies in the apiary 
each year, together with a cursory 
examination of the data shows a 
relatively equal distribution of 
queens of both ages for each year. 
All of the queens had their right or 
left wings clipped and their thorax 
painted each year with the excep- 
tion of 1935 when no clipping or 
painting was undertaken. This per- 
mitted accurate checking of the ages 
of all queens in the colonies. 


Weak Colonies 

Weak colonies, covering 30 frames 
with bees in the fall, had relatively 
the same average loss in weight in 
the second year as in the first year 
with the exception of the outside 
wintered group. The average spring 
strengths were increased in each in- 
stance for the second year as com- 
pared to the first year and particu- 
larly so in the outside wintered 
group which increased approximate- 
ly 50 percent. 


Furthermore, the second year av- 
erage spring strengths of the weak 
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The apiary of the Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, Ont. 


colonies were nearly identical with 
the strong colonies in their second 
year. The fall strength and pro- 
duction averages of the weak colo- 
nies in the second year were both 
substantially increased over the 
same average of the first year. On 
the basis of production the outside 
wintered group practically doubled 
itself and the cellar wintered group 
increased their production by one 
third in the second year, and slight- 
ly exceeded the strong colonies re- 
gardless of the method of wintering 
employed. 
Comparison of Strong and 
Weak Colonies 

A comparison of the strong and 
weak colonies in the first year of 
production leads to the erroneous 
conclusion that weak colonies in the 
fall are very definitely inferior from 
a financial standpoint and should be 
eliminated as quickly as _ possible. 
This is the policy that has been fol- 
lowed by the majority of beekeep- 
ers who practice over-wintering by 
the process of selecting only the 
strongest colonies in the fall and 
eliminating those which did not 
measure up solely on a production 
basis. The ultimate result has been 
that relatively strong colonies were 
present in the spring but the suc- 
ceeding year’s production has been 
definitely disappointing and from a 
financial standpoint the _ returns 
from such over-winteged colonies 
have been only slightly better than 
from package started colonies. 
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The relative ratio of increased 
production for the weak colonies in 
their second year as compared with 
a similar relative ratio of decreased 
production for the strong colonies 
in their second year would tend to 
indicate two possible solutions: First, 
that medium strength colonies some- 
where between 30 or 55 frames and 
over, covered by bees in the fall, 
would be the _ theoretical ideal 
strength for wintering-over or, sec- 
ond, that the colony population ratio 
which is not necessarily directly re- 
lated to the average winter loss in 
weight or spring strengths influ- 
ences the succeeding year’s produc- 
tion potential. The part that is dif- 
ficult to analyze and explain is the 
relationship between the _ outside 
wintered colonies in the strong and 
weak groupings in the second -year, 
and which becomes more confusing 
when you try to relate it, on a logi- 
cal basis, to their first year records. 

However, the results which have 
been obtained from dividing differ- 
ent spring strength colonies by sev- 
eral methods and leaving adequate 
check or undivided colonies, has 
shown that there may be a maxi- 
mum and minimum population 
strength above or below which the 
production potential is materially 
influenced, and this factor may be 
affecting the apparent contradiction 
which is evident in Table II. The 
contradictory data being that the 
outside wintered, in the strong colo- 
ny grouping with an average fall 
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strength of 49 frames covered by 
bees, produced less (217 pounds) 
than similar outside wintered colo- 
nies in the weak colony grouping 
(249 pounds), whereas in the first 
year slightly stronger fall strength 
colonies in the strong colony group- 
ing produced considerably more hon- 
ey (279 pounds). A comparison of 
spring strengths of these two group- 
ings in the second year shows rel- 
atively little difference, except prob- 
ably in the cellar wintered group 
where the strong colonies have one 
frame less covered by bees than the 
weak colonies, therefore the drop in 
production for the strong colonies 
and similarly the increase for the 
weak colonies tends to support the 
population theory so evident among 
the divided colonies during the last 
five years of experimentation. 
Bag Versus Sealed Covers 
in the Bee Cellar 

A dry bee cellar has been gener- 
ally recommended, both from the 
standpoint of sub-surface moisture 
or run-off and relative atmospheric 
humidity, primarily on the basis of 
reducing mouldy combs and improv- 
ing the general well being of the 
colonies during confinement in the 
cellar. An experiment was begun 
around 1935 to determine the rela- 
tive value of treating uniform col- 
onies by three methods: 1, removal 
of the metal cover and oilcloth and 
placing two jute bags doubled over 
on the frames; 2, leaving the metal 


covers on and letting the bees seal 
them tight; and 3, removing the cov- 
er and oilcloth and replacing these 
with a double wire screen bee es- 
cape and labeling it the ventilated 
group. It is not intended, here, to 
review the results of the above ex- 
periment but merely to show the re- 
lationship between the bagged and 
sealed covered lower entrance colo- 
nies in the cellar and to compare 
them with the two-colony balsam 
wool packed upper entrance colo- 
nies wintered out-of-doors. The 
bagged and sealed covered colonies 
were nearly identical for the first 
year in spring strength, fall strength, 
and honey production. The winter 
loss in weight was 11% pounds less 
for the sealed than for the bag cov- 
ered colonies. 

The second year spring strength 
was two frames covered by bees in 
favor of the sealed cover group, and 
although the fall strength showed 
only a variation of three frames, the 
production was 19 pounds in favor 
of the sealed cover group. Compar- 
ing both of the above cellar winter- 
groups with the balsam wool outside 
wintered group shows that the latter 
was considerably stronger in spring 
strength the first year and produced 
considerably more honey for ap- 
proximately nine more frames of 
bees present in the fall. The winter 
loss in weight for the balsam wool 
outside wintered group was identi- 
cal to the sealed cover group in the 





Another view of the same experimental apiary. 


December, 1947 
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cellar. The second year spring 
strength, fall strengths, and produc- 
tion of the balsam wool wintered 
group was practically identical with 
those same factors in the first year. 
In comparing the balsam wool group 
with the sealed cover cellar group 
in the second year the sealed cover 
group according to spring strength 
and fall strength should have pro- 
duced considerably more honey, un- 
less the population theory or some 
other factor not presently known 
enters into the picture. 
Increase Colonies 

These were fully described in 
Part I and require no more explana- 
tion here and are included in Table 
II mainly to show their relationship 
to the weak and strong colonies in 
their first and second year. 
Over-wintered Nuclei Transferred 

to Full Colonies 

Three and five-frame nuclei, con- 
structed by partitioning a ten-frame 
hive into three or two parts with 
separate entrances, and establishing 
in these brood and bees and a young 
queen in August of each year, was 
the method used to carry over 
queens to be used in the division ex- 
periment of the three races of bees 
(Caucasian, Carniolan, and Italian). 
Previous experience with wintering 
nuclei in the cellar had shown that 
extra units had to be established the 
previous fall to take into account 
loss of queens in the fall, loss of nu- 
clei during the winter, and the pos- 
sibility of loss of queens or the de- 
velopment of drone laying queens in 
the spring. Surplus nuclei with 
queens were present for three years 
(1938, 1942, 1943) and consequent- 
ly these were transferred to full col- 
onies in May to ascertain their hon- 
ey production potential and then 
wintered as full colonies the follow- 
ing year. 

These nuclei-started colonies, on 
the average, were one frame weaker 
in bees than two-pound-package- 
started colonies. Their fall strength 
the first year of production did not 
equal either the increase or pack- 
age-started colonies and they also 
had considerably reduced produc- 
tion, but in their second year with 
considerably less loss in weight they 
were equal to increase and very 
nearly equal to package-started col- 
onies. The small number of colo- 
nies utilized and the relatively 
short period of years does not per- 
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mit drawing any definite conclu- 
sions. It does, however, indicate 
that the trend in this instance is 
similar to increase, package-started, 
or weak colonies. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. Strong colonies (55 or more 
frames) and weak colonies (30 
frames covered by bees in the fall) 
when compared over a ten-year pe- 
riod, show approximately a 2:1 ratio 
of fall strength and production in 
favor of the strong colonies for the 
first year and consequently suggest 
elimination of all weak colonies for 
Over-wintering purposes. 

2. Over-wintering both groups of 
strong and weak colonies, however, 
shows approximately a similar loss 
in weight during the winter and 
similar spring and fall strength, but 
production in the second year is re- 
duced by 80 pounds for the strong 
colonies and increased by nearly 
the same amount for the weak colo- 
nies. 

Thus indicating that fall strength 
and production are not necessarily 
the best criteria for judging which 
colonies should be over - wintered 
and which ones should be eliminat- 
ed. It may, however, tend to explain 
why so many beekeepers in the past 
have been overjoyed in the spring 
with their over-wintered colonies, 
and disappointed in the fall with the 
crop produced. The division of over- 
wintered colonies as outlined in the 
publication No. 774 entitled “Di- 
viding Over-wintered Colonies for 
Increased Honey Production” avail- 
able from the Division of Publicity 
and Extension, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Ottawa, free of charge, 
would very materially tend to over- 
come this difficulty and be finan- 
cially more remunerative for the 
beekeeper. 

3. In a comparatively dry bee cel- 
lar, removal of the metal cover and 
replacing it with bags materially in- 
creases the winter loss in weight, 
results in a lowered average spring 
strength, and a reduced honey yield. 

4. Outside - wintered colonies, 
packed in pairs in balsam wool and 
equipped with a top entrance, lose 
consistently, slightly less in weight 
during the winter, are stronger on 
the average in spring strength, and 
produce a higher average honey 
crop than cellar wintered colonies. 

5. Package-started and increase 

(Continued on page 761) 
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Honey Treats for 
the Holiday Season 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Cranberry filled honey coffee 
cake makes a most welcome 
Christmas gift. 


Does an air of mystery hang over 
the house? Are bulky packages 
quickly whisked out of sight? Do 
closed doors muffle excited whis- 
pers and suppressed giggles? Then 
it is time to plan the cook’s part of 
the holiday goodies—for the above 
are sure harbingers of the yuletide 
season. 

Cooking with honey is a joy at 
any time of the year and doubly so 
when holiday festivities demand so 
much time and energy for last min- 
ute details. There is no more suit- 
able or appreciated from-our-house- 
to-your-house gift than a toothsome 
honey coffee cake wrapped in its 
glistening glass baking dish. Equal- 
ly choice is a lovely bowl heaped 
with honey popcorn balls, or a can- 
dy dish filled with creamy smooth 
flavored honey candies. . 


Here are three grand treats. May 
they add to your holiday gladness— 
and the best of the season’s joy to 
you! 

Cranberry Filled 
Honey Coffee Cake 

Two cups cranberries, 34 cup sug- 
ar, 2 cakes compressed yeast, % cup 
lukewarm water, 1 cup bran, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 13 cup shortening, 4 
cup honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 eggs, 
beaten, and 5 cups sifted flour. 

Cook cranberries and sugar to- 
gether over low heat, stirring care- 
fully until sugar is dissolved and 
skins are broken. Let cool. Soften 
yeast in lukewarm water. Soak 
bran in milk; add shortening, honey, 
and salt and stir until shortening is 
melted; cool to lukewarm. Stir in 
enough flour to make a thick batter. 
Add yeast and eggs, mix. Add re- 


maining flour to make a soft dough. 
Turn onto lightly floured board and 
knead. Place in greased bowl, cover 
and let stand in warm place until 
When light punch 


double in bulk. 
December, 1947 


down. Divide dough into two equal 
portions and roll each into a rec- 
tangle about 9x12 inches. Spread 
cranberries over half of each rec- 
tangle; fold other half over cran- 
berries and press edges together. 
Place in greased oblong baking pans 
and let rise until double in bulk. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F. 25 to 30 minutes. While still 
warm frost with confectioners’ sug- 
ar icing and sprinkle with chopped 
nuts. Yield: 2 cakes 8x12 inches. 
Honey Popcorn Balls 

Eight cups popped corn, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup honey, ™% cup water, 
2 teaspoons vinegar, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon butter, and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Combine sugar, honey, water, vin- 
egar, and salt; stir until sugar is al- 
most dissolved. Cover; bring slowly 
to boiling. Remove cover; boil rapid- 
ly, stirring constantly, until a small 
amount of syrup turns slightly brit- 
tle when dropped into cold water. 
Remove from heat and stir in butter 
and vanilla. Pour syrup in fine 
stream over popped corn, tossing 
with fork to coat all pieces evenly. 
Grease hands lightly. Press coated 
corn into balls. Wrap at once in 
waxed paper. Makes 8 balls. 

Honey Nut Caramels 

One cup sugar, % cup honey, % 
cup butter, 1 cup light cream, % 
cup nutmeats, and % teaspoon va- 
nilla. 

Combine sugar, honey, butter, 
and % cup cream; bring to boiling, 
stirring constantly. Add remain- 
ing % cup cream and cook slowly 
to hard-ball stage. Remove from 
heat; add nutmeats and vanilla. 
Pour into greased, 8-inch square 
pan. Mark in squares when partial- 
ly cool. Cut when cold. Makes 3 
dozen pieces. Wrap at once in wax- 
ed paper. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 








Beekeepers’ Short Course in Pennsylvania 
p y 
By A. H. Imhof 





Prof. E. J. Anderson shows class efficiency 
of young queens in queen-mating hive at 
Penn State short course. 





A mother-and-son, two _ father- 
and-son combinations, and two mar- 
ried couples were among the 44 men 
and women enrolled in the annual 
Beekeeping Short Course held at 
the Pennsylvania State College. E. 
J. Anderson, College Apiarist, was 
in charge of the instruction, with 
George Rea of Reynoldsville, Pa., 
former State Apiarist of Tennessee, 
and William Clarke, Extension Api- 
arist for Pennsylvania, assisting. Of 
those enrolled, 9 were women. 

Every phase of beekeeping from 
apiary management to processing 
and marketing of honey and bees- 
wax was included in the week’s 
course of lectures, demonstrations, 
and practice. Indicative of the ex- 
tensive emphasis placed on practi- 
cal aspects of instruction is the fact 
that over a ton of honey was ex- 
tracted by the instructors and stu- 
dents during the week. 

“When students beg for an extra 
half day of classes, you know they’re 
interested’, was the comment Prof. 
Anderson made at the conclusion of 
the busy week. He was referring 
to the special session held Saturday 
morning at the request of the mem- 
bers of the class. 


This class in beekeeping at Penn State College shows a wide variation in age. 
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E. J. Anderson placing 
uncapped comb in ex- 
tractor as he _ teaches 
short course class vari- 
ous details of honey ex- 
traction. 


Work of the National Federation 
of Beekeepers was explained by one 
of its officers, George Rea, veteran 
beekeeper and former extension api- 
arist in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and North Carolina. 

Starting off with a tour of the 
Penn State plant and an examina- 
tion of processing equipment, the 
week’s schedule included: manage- 
ment practices, swarm control, care 
and introduction of package bees, 
ways of taking off honey, removal 
and handling of extracted honey, 
value of bees for pollination of 
fruits, vegetables, and other grow- 
ing plants, races of bees, methods of 
requeening, and the value of good 
stock. Separate sessions were de- 
voted to extracting and bottling 
honey with small and commercial 
equipment, studies of honey proper- 
ties and uses, rendering beeswax, 
and making candles and_ similar 
items. 


Short course class at 
Penn State goes into 
the field to study man- 
agement under actual 
apiary conditions. 
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During the discussions on queen 
rearing, disease management, Amer- 
ican foulbrood and its control, mem- 
bers of the class were treated to 
some of the intricacies of Prof. An- 
derson’s research in these fields. 
Results of the experiments to date, 
much of it still unreported, were ex- 
plained by Prof. Anderson to the 
class. 

A special fund was established 
through contributions of the stu- 
dents to pay expenses of two young 
people to the 1948 short course. The 
class authorized Prof. Anderson and 
Prof. Clarke to choose some worthy 
members of 4-H or Future Farmers 
of America chapter to be the recipi- 
ents of the free instruction. It was 
also announced that some county 
beekeeper associations in Pennsyl- 
vania have also launched plans to 
pay expenses of young beekeepers 
for next year’s short course. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS! May 
Christmas bring you joy, and may 
the New Year be filled with good 
health and good fortune for you. 

seek Ke * 


Honey for Christmas! It’s the 
sweetest gift of all. You can make 
sure that your friends and customers 
will enjoy honey at Christmas and 
throughout the New Year. Make 
your gift to each one a copy of OLD 
FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES or 
NEW FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES 
or both. Each book is a treasury of 
tested honey recipes that every hon- 
ey user should have. 

You may wish to send a gaily 
wrapped jar of your own honey or 
a box of delicious honey-made holi- 
day sweets along with the book. In 
any event, order the honey recipe 
books you will need now; there’s no 
time to lose. 

Make your Christmas gifts ones 
that give lasting pleasure—the plea- 
sure of using honey. 

*k ke *e 


Now is the time to order honey 
calendars. Already people are count- 
ing the days until spring comes and 
wondering what the dates for Na- 
tional Honey Week, 1948, are. Ev- 
eryone needs a 1948 calendar now. 
Why not make it a honey calendar? 

Pocket-size honey calendars are 
a convenience for everyone, and 
their daily use is a daily reminder 
of honey. 

Take advantage of this excellent 
opportunity for year-around public- 
ity. Place your order for honey 
calendars today; $1 per 100, post- 
paid. 

* * 

We have just had another printing 
of the six-page leaflet, A SWEET 
COMBINATION, HONEY AND CE- 
REALS. 

Our supply of honey literature is 
now complete, and it’s a good time 
to place your order. Now we can 
give your order the prompt atten- 
tion we always like to give. Send 
for an illustrated price list soon. 

* eke * * * 


* * * 


Two homemakers purchase honey 
at the same time. 
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One has a book of 


recipes for many kinds of good foods 
made more tempting with honey, 
and keeps it handy in her kitchen. 
The other depends on her limited 
knowledge of honey cookery. 

Which homemaker will repeat 
her purchase sooner? 

*+ ke Ke 

Tear sheets have been coming in 
from newspapers throughout the 
country showing us what an excel- 
lent job of cooperation was done in 
publicizing National Honey Week. 
The material used was sent to them 
by the American Honey Institute in 
behalf of the entire honey industry. 

There will be special articles this 
month in honor of Christmas and 
the traditional place that honey 
holds in holiday celebrations. Watch 
for them in the leading newspapers! 


The directory of the American 
Honey Institute is a list of those 
who are supporting the work of pro- 
moting the use of honey. The names 
which appear in this directory are 
the names of those who earnestly 
desire a wider honey market and an 
increased demand for their product. 
They are the names of those who are 
participating in a program of nation- 
wide action in behalf of the entire 
honey industry. 

Will your name be included? It 
will if you send in your member- 
ship dues before January 1. 

* eke ee € 

A columnist in a Washington, D. 
C., newspaper recently recommend- 
ed honey in a reducing diet, and po- 
etically described its goodness as a 
delicious food for all. ‘‘You can al- 
most taste the flowers of a summer 
day in it,’ he wrote! 

Maybe that’s one reason why 
honey is such a good year-around 
food. Honey brings with it summer 
sunshine, summer flowers, and sum- 
mer warmth. 

**k* * * * 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Live and Learn 


One of the first things that a bee- 
keeper learns shortly after he be- 
comes a beekeeper is that his bees 
are different from any other bees 
in the world. 

Of course this is not so. It only 
seems so. As a generality, I think 
that any two bees will react in the 
same identical way, conditions be- 
ing identical. That is where the rub 
comes. Identical conditions occur 
in exactly the same ratio as identi- 
cal fingerprints. As the old farmer 
said when he first saw the giraffe, 
“There ain’t no such animile’’. 

Two hives on the same stand may 
seem identical. They have the same 
range in which to work, they are ap- 
parently of the same strain, they 
are the same in strength, the queens 
are sisters—everything is as close to 
perfection as human skill can make 
it. But one of those hives will put 
up a whopping big surplus and the 
other nothing. One will not show a 
sign that they are even thinking 
about swarming, the other will be a 
nuisance all through the swarming 
season. 

Why? Who can tell. One little 
point of difference probably is the 
cause. These two hives did not 
have the same queen. Even though 
they were identical twins, they were 
not mated to the same drone. 

This is given simply as an illus- 
tration of the fact that there is no 
such thing as identical colonies of 
bees. There are differences, regard- 
less of how slight those differences 
may be. These differences are the 
reasons for such erratic results. Im- 
agine then, the differences between 
your bees and your neighbor’s bees, 
under entirely different influences. 
Yet, the chances are that your bees, 
in his location, under his manage- 
ment, would bring substantially the 
same results as his bees. Reverse 
the situation and put his miracle 
bees in your yard under your man- 
agement, and before very long they 
would be producing just about the 
same way that yours did before you 
swapped. That is, of course, if you 
have not changed your management 
in the meantime. 

Before you take down your hair 
and make a pass at me, just remem- 
ber we are talking theory. I know 
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By Propolis Pete 


to my sorrow that there are good 
seasons and bad seasons. I also 
know that a difference of only a 
few miles means a big difference in 
pasturage. I also know that my 
dumb management has ruined some 
mighty good colonies. 

Bear all this in mind if you are a 
this-year beginner or a next-year 
beginner. Knowledge of these facts 
may be helpful to you in finding the 
little tricks of management that will 
make you a good beekeeper and a 
successful beekeeper. And, _inci- 
dentally, before some of the big 
time operators start sharpening 
their knives for me, I know that in- 
dividual hive management is not 
practical for a big outfit. They have 
to standardize their routine. They 
have to figure their results by aver- 
ages, and their entire scheme of 
management must be based on what 
is the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Regardless of the size of your api- 
ary, on an overall basis, a knowl- 
edge of bee management from ac- 
tual experience and a knowledge of 
bee behavior from reading good 
books and discussion with men who 
make research their life work, is 
the best way to get results. <A 
knowledge of theory, backed up by 
a knowledge of how that theory 
works out in practice, must be the- 
basis for your success or failure. 

Another thing that you are going 
to learn very soon, if you have not 
already learned it, is that beekeep- 
ing is more subject to fads in man- 
agement than any other vocation or 
avocation. But we'll take that up 
some other time. 

P| 
PLACING SWARM ON TOP 
OF FRAMES 
By Geo. A. Thomas 

When I looked at the picture on 
page 535 of Gleanings for Septem- 
ber, 1947, on hiving a swarm I had 
to laugh. Ten years ago I started to 
keep bees and that is how I did it. 
Now I take off the outer and inner 
cover and lay the swarm down easy 
and slowly on top of the frames. The 
bees go down with a roar and a hur- 
ry. 
Kingwood, W. Va. 
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From the Field of Experience 





Removing All Covers To Cure Robbing 
By V. A. Allen 


The cover removal cure for rob- 
bing on page 609 of Gleanings for 
October, 1947, is noted with inter- 
est. There is also noted a little note 
of skepticism, and while it is ad- 
mitted that the idea is not at first 
very appealing, I can assure you 
that it is entirely safe, amazingly 
fast, and reasonably permanent. 
About the most impressive example 
of its effectiveness known to me is 
one involving my queen yard which 
is within a few hundred yards of 40 
very strong colonies. 

Last summer, early on a clear 
morning following two days of heavy 
rains, approaching the queen yard I 
heard the unmistakable hum of rob- 
ber bees. They were giving a dozen 


nuclei particular thunder, and it 
looked pretty bad for a few minutes. 

Hastening back to those 40 colo- 
nies, I hurriedly removed the cov- 
ers from them, then returned to the 
queen yard. Within 15 minutes those 
robbers had dispersed themselves 
and the bees were going about their 
business in a normal manner. The 
covers were left off an hour and we 
have not had another case of rob- 
bing since. 

You may unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it as being safe, sure, and 
speedy, and it is hoped you will try 
it some time, should the necessity 
arise. 

Semmes, Ala. 


ae 


20 Swarms Seen During a 25-Mile Drive 
By Mrs. W. E. Almond 


I drove home about eleven o’clock 
this morning, October 4. We had a 
nice rain last night and the air was 
warm and moist. Slowly driving 
along the highway, enjoying the 
autumn beauty, I observed an odd 
shaped cloud floating low just above 
the tree line and almost parallel 
with the highway. I watched close- 
ly. The tail or part farthest away 
moved to the front. The formation 
was black against the smoke color 
haze and was moving too fast for a 
cloud. Could it be smoke? I was 
tempted to stop the car and watch. 
It turned and floated into a clump 
of trees. I drove on puzzled. 

The car climbed to the top of a 
hill and there ahead was another 
cloud exactly like the first one only 
much larger. My first thought was: 
a big flock of blackbirds. On they 
came, floating rapidly in the same 
formation as the first but on the op- 
posite side of the highway. I step- 
ped on the gas to meet it. It floated 
closer to the highway, curled itself 
into a more compact mass, and sud- 
denly separated into two masses. 
One moved on northward; the other 
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followed the highway. When we 
met it was lower and I could see 
very plainly the cloud was a large 
swarm of honeybees on their way to 
a new home. 

In the next six miles I saw six 
swarms of honeybees. One swarm 
was Clustering on a bush at the side 
of the highway. 

I turned off the highway onto a 
gravel road. A straight eight miles 
and again I saw the same black for- 
mation eight times. 

I was not close enough to tell for 
sure that these were honeybees but 
they had the same general outline 
that the first six had, and moved 
away very rapidly in a sort of twist- 
ing, whorling formation. 

Again the road turned and I saw 
six more swarms. I observed one 
large hedge tree in a pasture that 
had three swarms. A very large 
swarm at the top, flying from the 
tree top straight into the sky and 
one on either side of the tree lower 
down. 

I watched one swarm hover above 
the top of a tall pine tree. They 
flew in a ball shape—top bees fly- 
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ing under the mass and the bees on 
the bottom flying to the top again 
and again. They didn’t settle in the 
pine tree. 

Twenty swarms of bees I observed 
in my 25-mile drive. All swarms 
were large and all flying east or 
just a little north of east. 

I began to doubt my eyes. I don’t 
drink, and I don’t understand why 
so many bees would be looking for 
new homes on October 4 in a com- 


munity that has only a few colonies 

of bees and not very much good bee 

pasture. Where did they come 

from? Could I have been mistaken? 
Holden, Mo. 


{Conditions just prior to your seeing the 
swarms must have been favorable for 
swarming. October seems late for swarms 
to issue. We naturally wonder what will 
happen to all the swarms this winter— 
how many will be alive by spring, and how 
many virgin queens left where the swarm 
came from will mate successfully so late 
in the season.—Ed.] 


se 


“The Coloration of Anther and Corbicular Pollen” 


The Ohio Journal of Science for 
July, 1947, contains an exhaustive 
study on the above subject by R. 
Reiter, who, in the course of his 
work, consulted some 30 _ books, 
magazines, and bulletins. 

Anther pollen is that observed on 
the flower parts, while corbicular 
pollen is the name used to describe 
that packed on the corbicular or pol- 
len basket on the legs of the honey- 
bee. The author states that very 
little attention has heretofore been 
given to the difference in color of 
the pollen as seen on the blossoms 
and as seen on the legs of the bee. 
Some pollens contain water-soluble 
coloring materials, others, fat or 
oil-soluble coloring materials. The 
water-soluble color would be ab- 
sorbed by the honey, while the fat- 
soluble color would have some in- 
fluence on the color of wax. Using 
a standard color chart, the author 
identifies the colors of both types of 
pollen by color matching. 

After two season’s field work, 146 
specimens examined reveal 10 gen- 
eral classes of color, as yellowish 
red, red yellow, yellow. greenish 
vellow, etc., and about 100 distinct 
hues as cherry red, coral red, henna, 
rustic brown, etc. Only 1.5% of the 
pollens examined were observed to 
remain unchanged in color when 
packed by the bee in the pollen bas- 
ket. Changes in color may be due 
to decrease in saturation or a de- 
crease in brilliancy, or both, and the 
changes are significant, according 
to the author’s summary. 

The last paragraph from the sum- 
mary gives the reasons for the 
change: 
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“Brilliancy’s decrease is the im- 
portant factor in the change of 
color between anther and corbic- 
ular pollen. The decrease is caus- 
ed by a change of surface texture 
in the pollen masses, the addition 
of moisture, absorption of light 
waves by the honey used in pack- 
ing the pollen, dilution of water- 
soluble pigments, and the addition 
of foreign matter. Hence corbic- 
ular pollen differs in color from 
its corresponding anther pollen.” 
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“I’m keeping bees on shares—the owner 
gets the honey and I get the work.” 
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Second Glances 


The first step in wintering is to 
have one’s colonies in the right con- 
dition, says Roland Heacock (page 
641). Of course he is right. ‘Not 
how you pack but what you pack” 
is an excellent axiom for ali who be- 
lieve in protecting their bees with 
some form of packing, for no insu- 
lation will make up for a weak colo- 
ny or one low in stores. Next in 
importance—at least for northern 
climates—is some form of upper en- 
trance ventilation. But as regards 
cellar wintering, that one item of, 
“T have lugged many a colony in- 
doors and_ saved its life in mid-win- 
ter’, speaks loudly. Even though I 
have followed the path of least re- 
sistance, like many others, and left 
cellar wintering for outdoor pack- 
ing when my bees began to be 
scattered over many miles, I still 
believe that a good cellar is prefer- 
able to any method of outdoor pro- 
tection in our climate. And may I 
mention how much I like the ‘“ex- 
tra’’ words of the article? We need 
to be reminded with a bit of philoso- 
phizing of the beauty and spirit of 
our profession. 

The improvised equipment de- 
scribed by Mr. Harvey may give 
ideas to many another beekeeper in 








need of help. That double boiler 
made of two tubs is a clever and 
useful improvisation, and the un- 


capping tank also shows ingenuity. 
But the best of all, perhaps, is the 
willingness to share the results of 
his experience. More power to you, 
Mr. Harvey (page 646). 

Arsenicals are most dangerous to 
beekeeping and DDT can be a bene- 
fit if used properly because it elim- 
inates the need for the more inju- 
rious poisons, says the article on 
page 648. This is in line with many 
reports on the same subject, as is 
the objection given against dusting 
instead of spraying. But the warn- 
ing as to the new weed killer—2,4-D 
—tells us that we have another dan- 
ger entering our field — one that 
may well prove the most serious of 
all 

Bear damage in the apiary can be 
very extensive, as quite a few bee- 
keepers can testify. And it is true 
that a poor electric fence is useless. 
One must have at least three or four 
wires, the lowest one stretched 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


tightly and grounded (not connect- 
ed to the power as are the others, of 
course). And one beekeeper I know 
believes that it is of value to have 
the controller mounted so that the 
bear can see the bulb flash and hear 
the click of its operation—that he 
will be wary of anything he does 
not understand. Of course a trap- 
ped (and destroyed) bear is through 
with bee yard maraudering; there 
is that to be said in definite favor 
of Mr. White’s contention (page 
652). 

“And here I am.” To me, that 
one phrase is the gist of Propolis 
Pete’s article this month. It tells 
much. So many of us often wonder 
why we stay in a profession with so 
many ups and downs, so many dif- 
ferent systems, conflicting advice, 
and decided (opposite!) opinions, 
problems galore that seem to have 
no end—oh many, many things that 
should make us say “no more of this 
for me’’. But “here we are’’. There 
is something about beekeeping — 
(page 655). 

Outdoor wintered colonies are 
stronger and the mortality is actu- 
ally less. This last may surprise 
many, including myself, for I have 
always believed that a colony chat 
would die outside could be wintered 
in a cellar—in fact, I have wintered 
three-frame (shallow) queen nucs 
successfully before I began outdoor 
packing (page 657). But here are 
the results of ten years of experi- 
ment and observation. This article 
is certainly very comprehensive, and 
the results reported should be ac- 
curate at least for the locality of the 
experiments. And one observation 
(among many) that I can report 
similarly on: that production is not 
necessarily in direct proportion to 
spring strength. The succeeding ar- 
ticle should be of much interest to 
any beekeeper in a northern terri- 
tory. 

Should hives face south? All in 
all, I would say yes. Mr. Morehouse 
has a point in the fact that many 
bees fly out and are lost from hives 
placed thusly, but I have always be- 
lieved that these were mainly older 
bees and that the colony does not 
suffer unduly from their loss. 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





The Heresy that Sugar Syrup Was the Best Winter Food 


In the last issue we showed how 
for nearly a decade A. I. Root and 
practically all of the other authori- 
ties on general beekeeping held that 
sugar syrup was a better food for 
wintering bees than good honey 
sealed in combs. I well recall the 
time when A. I. Root ultimately 
stated that he was convinced that 
the food the bees provided, honey, 
was a safer and far better food for 
bees during the inactive period of 
winter than was sugar syrup. He 
was backed up by no less authority 
than Dr. C. C. Miller that straight 
Coffee A sugar—that is, pure sugar 
—was not a balanced ration and it 
took some years to show that adult 
bees need something more than sug- 
ar because in honey there are ele- 
ments such as minerals and a small 
amount of vitamins that are essen- 
tial not only for the larvae of the 
honeybees but for the adult bees as 
well. But it took years to convince 
the beekeepers at large that the food 
that nature provided is greatly su- 
perior to the one-sided food like 
sugar syrup. 

Although one may believe that 
ordinary honey sealed in the comb 
is perfect food for the bees, we often 
do not have enough of it and there- 
fore are compelled sometimes to 
feed in the fall and during the win- 
ter months to prevent actual starva- 
tion. 

A. I. Root early found that it was 
a mistake to feed bees warm sugar 
syrup during the middle hours of 
the day when perhaps the sun is 
shining but when it is too cold for 
the bees venturing out to return to 
the hive. If a large amount of sugar 
syrup is supplied whether the sun 
is shining or not, the bees will rush 
out to find the source of supply not 
knowing that they could not stand 
the freezing temperature which 
would prevent them from flying 
back. The real truth is not discov- 
ered, because the dead bees on the 
ground and in the grass are not 
seen. When snow appears the bee- 
keeper can see literally thousands 
of bees—enough to reduce the force 
of bees materially in all the hives 
fed during the severe weather. This 
loss can be prevented by feeding 
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only at night and not too much; on- 
ly the amount the bees can take up 
before daylight should be given. 

A. I Root was the first to recog- 
nize that combs of sealed honey 
placed close to a cluster will keep 
the bees from rushing out of the 
hive into the freezing air, as they 
will do if a thin sugar syrup is pro- 
vided. He likewise discovered that 
rock candy can be given with per- 
fect safety to bees during mid-win- 
ter. They take only a little at a 
time and naturally come to the con- 
clusion that it is a stored product 
like sealed honey. They cluster on 
it and the moisture already in the 
hive allows the surface of the candy 
to become sticky so the bees can 
take it just fast enough. Experi- 
ments showed that rock candy is a 
very suitable food but lacks some 
important elements found in honey 
such as minerals and proteins. Be- 
cause of the lack of the latter A. I. 
put in common flour but later found 
rye meal to be better. It is evident 
had he known about soybean flour 
he would have used that. Back in 
the early 70’s he furnished this for- 
mula for making rock candy. It is 
important to emphasize that there 
is great danger of burning the can- 
dy or “scorching” it, as Father used 
to say. This ruins it. A slow heat 
should be used and samples tested 
occasionally. 

A. I. Root’s Recipe for Rock Candy 

You will need some sort of a saucepan 
(any kind of pan with handle attached 
will do) that will hold about 10 Ibs. of 
sugar. Put in a little water—no vinegar, 
cream of tartar, or anything of the sort 
is needed, in spite of what others may tell 
you—and boil it until it is ready to sugar 
off. You can determine when this point 
is reached by stirring some in a saucer, 
or you can learn to test it as confectioners 
do by dipping your finger in a_ cup of 
cold water, then in the kettle of candy, 
and back into the water again. When it 
breaks like egg shells from the end of 
your finger, the candy is just right. Take 
it off the stove at once, and as soon as it 
begins to harden around the sides give 
it a good stirring and keep it up until it 
gets so thick that you can just pour it. 
Pour it into your frame and get in just as 
much as you can without running it over. 
If it is done nicely the slabs will look like 
marble when cold and should be almost 
as clean and dry to handle. If you omit 
the stirring, your candy will be clear like 
glass but it will be sticky to handle and 
will be very apt to drip. 

A. I. Root found he could supply 

(Continued on page 747) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Keeping Scale Hive Records 


Speaking of the inactivity of bees 
at this season of the year, I have 
been tabulating daily weights of the 
colony on the scale hive near my 
office. During the past twelve days 
the hive has lost one and one half 
pounds, which is in line with records 
I have kept during former years. 
This amounts to an approximate loss 
of four pounds a month, which is 
approximately two ounces a day. 

This scale colony is a large one. 
It put up 60 pounds of honey this 
past season and the hive must con- 
tain at least 25000 bees at present. 
Of course there will be considerably 
less than that amount early next 
April. 

When we stop to consider the fact 
that 25000 bees consume only two 
ounces of honey each day, that does 
not amount to much honey per bee. 
At any rate, honeybees cannot be 
accused of over-eating. 


I found from referring to past 
records on scale hive weights that 
the loss in weight per day, week, or 
month increases after the first of 
the year. In this locality queens be- 
gin to lay a few eggs the latter part 
of January and gradually increase 
brood rearing during February and 
March. The honey used for feeding 
young blood helps to account for 
the increasing losses in weight of 
the scale hive as spring approaches. 

Of course there are factors to be 
taken into consideration besides the 
consumption of honey. The weight 
of the hive may vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the amount of humidity 
in the atmosphere which would 
have an effect on the weight of the 
hive. Also, some of the old bees 
die off during the winter and this 
loss in dead bees would account for 
some of the total loss in hive weight. 

When brood rearing begins early 
in the spring, this would have to be 
taken into consideration in the mat- 
ter of daily losses in hive weight. 
The honey used for brood rearing is 
converted into brood and eventually 
into young bees. And so when we 
refer to daily losses in the weight of 
a scale hive there are a number of 
factors that have to be taken into 
consideration. 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Those who think this is just fun should 
try it some time. 





What man wouldn’t be covered with bees 
for such a reward as this? 


Covered with Bees 


Last fall, September 14 to be ex- 
act, I attended the North Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association Meeting 
held in the apiary of the president 
of that organization, R. Parker Ham- 
ilton of River Edge Manor, New Jer- 
sey. Over 100 people, mostly bee- 
keepers, were in attendance. The 
day was beautiful, the bees were 
flying well, and so Mr. Hamilton de- 
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cided to put on a little show involv- 
ing the handling of bees, for the 
amusement of those present. 

To my surprise,, Mr. Hamilton 
asked me right out of a clear sky if 
I would lie down in front of one of 
his hives and permit him to re- 
move a few of the combs with ad- 
hering bees from the hive, shake the 
bees onto a stiff cardboard paper, 
and then pour them over my head 
and shoulders. At first I hesitated 
and then replied that I would per- 
mit him to do that to me if he in 
turn would permit me to do it to 
him. It was a bargain. Mr. Hamil- 
ton insisted, however, that I be the 
first victim. The crowd, of course, 
some of which were not familiar 
with the behavior of bees, gathered 
around as closely as they could with- 
out danger of getting stung. Some 
of the people apparently thought I 
was about to be stung to death. 


The Editor’s apiary viewed from a plane. 
This apiary is located on a south slope so 
is protected from the north winds. 


I must confess that I did not en- 
joy having bees crawl into my ears, 
up my nose as far as they could go, 
then back out again, and also get 
into my hair. Strange as it may 
seem, I received only one sting and 
that was due to the fact that a bee 
crawled up my sleeve and got pinch- 
ed between the shirt sleéve and my 
arm. 

The picture shows me after most 
of the bees had left my hair and had 
gone down a little lower. The bees 
almost spoiled a good white shirt, 
but other than that I was none the 
worse for the experience. 

When it came to my turn in ad- 
ministering the bees to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, I secretly hoped that he would 
get at least one sting around the 
eyes or nose, but if he did he didn’t 
tell anyone about it. 

You will see from the picture of 
Mr. Hamilton with the bees around 
his head and neck, that the young 
lady engaged in the osculation act 
apparently did not mind the bees. 
Judging from the look on the face 
of the man standing directly back of 
Mr. Hamilton, this gentleman wish- 
ed he could be in Mr. Hamilton’s 
shoes just at that moment. 

It was plain to see that Mr. Ham- 
ilton is a lady’s man. I am not, be- 
cause none of the ladies came near 
me while I was covered with bees, 
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nor did they come near me after the 
bees were brushed off. 


A Little Trick in the Trade 

Possibly those present did not re- 
alize that the bees, being shaken 
from the combs onto the stiff card- 
board paper before being put on 
our heads, were taken out of their 
natural environment and became de- 
moralized. 

Our Mr. E. R. Root was on the 
Chautauqua platform for four years 
lecturing on honey and bees. He 
carried with him a two-frame nu- 
cleus of bees with queen. During 
his lecture an assistant would open 
the small hive of bees on the stage, 
remove a comb covered with bees, 
making sure that the queen was not 
on this comb, then handed it to Mr. 
Root who shook the bees off the 
comb onto a newspaper laid on the 
floor. He would take the corners 
of the newspaper, lift it up with the 
bees, then jounce them up and down 
in a mass to demoralize them. He 
would then pour the bees from the 
paper into his straw hat, then place 
the hatful of bees on his head very 
carefully. He seldom received a 
sting. He would then offer to place 
the hat of bees on the head of 
some bald man, but none volun- 
teered. The audience, of course, 

(Continued on page 748) 
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Asked and Answered 


What to do with Partly 
Filled Supers 
Question:—On the 13th of October we 
extracted the honey from our 10 hives, 
then put the supers back on the hives for 
bees to clean up. The hives have a deep 
food chamber. This year for the first 
time they have started to put honey into 
the supers instead. We are afraid if we 
leave the third super on over winter it 
would be too cold for the bees. Could we 
store the combs of uncapped honey in the 
house and put them back on the hives in 
March for brood rearing? Will the honey 
hold that long? The frames are almost 
new including the combs.—Joseph Boch- 

sler, New York. 

Answer:—It seems apparent that 
you must have been having an as- 
ter flow after you put empty supers 
back on double story brood cham- 
ber hives to get cleaned up follow- 
ing the extraction of honey. Our 
suggestion is that you leave these 
partly filled supers on top of the 
hives, above inner covers with cen- 
ter blocks removed, so that during 
cool weather the bees may carry 
some of the honey down out of the 
partly filled supers into the brood 





chambers below. It would be all 
right to eventually remove these 
partly filled supers, store them 


mouse proof in some building dur- 
ing the winter, then put them on as 
early in the spring as is necessary 
to provide additional comb space 
for brood rearing and incoming 
nectar. It is customary to let each 
queen have the run of three supers 
during the spring months, especially 
where colonies are wintered each 
with a deep food chamber. 
IS 


Location and Size of Upper Entrance 

Question:—I have been reading in your 
magazine about two entrances in a hive. 
You do not give the size of the top open- 
ing or where it is located. As a beginner 
I would like more information about the 
size and location of the top opening.—W. 
H. Edmonson, Virginia. 

Answer:—If you will turn to page 
669 of the November, 1947, issue you 
will find at the bottom of the page 
a picture of a double-story hive with 
a top entrance. As you will see, this 
is made by cutting a notch in the 
rim of the inner cover and turning 
it upside down. The outer or tele- 
scope cover, when placed on the 
hive, is pushed forward as far as 
possible to permit the bees to get 
out and in through this entrance. 
There is enough space between the 
front of the hive cover and the front 
of the hive for bees to pass through. 
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Some make an upper entrance by 
boring a %4” or 1” hole through the 
hand hold on the hive, or a little be- 
low the hand hold. This is called 
an upper entrance and is used by 
the bees during the winter months, 
especially if the lower entrance hap- 
pens to get clogged. 


Use of Tartaric Acid in Bee Syrup 
Question: — When bees are being fed 
the sugar and water solution, is there any- 
thing that can be put into the syrup to 


keep it from solidifying? — I. Thurston 
Knight, Pennsylvania. 
Answer: — When feeding thick 


syrup to bees in the fall it is a good 
idea to add %4 of an ounce of tartar- 
ic acid to each 25 pounds of sugar, 
the acid to be stirred in with the 
sugar syrup while it is hot. This 
acid retards or prevents granulation 
of the syrup in the combs. Further- 
more, when friction top pails are 
used for feeding syrup, the acid pre- 
vents the syrup from granulating 
over the holes in the lid of the cover. 


<< 
The Correct Bee Space 

Question: — What is the correct bee 
space? I read where one person claimed 
better results by using nine evenly spaced 
frames in a 10-frame hive. Would it be 
possible to obtain an average of measure- 
ments between combs in a box hive just 
as the bees built their combs?—Robert J. 
Collins, Connecticut. 


Answer:—Regarding a bee space, 
this should not be less than i” or 
more than 5/16” or %s”. If we could 
maintain a %” bee space between 
and around combs, this would be 
about right. Most beekeepers space 
the combs in a 10-frame super, nine 
to each super, in order to have the 
cappings of the combs built out a 
little beyond the end bars of the 
frame to facilitate easy uncapping. 
We like to have 10 frames in a 10- 
frame hive used as a brood chamber, 
although some use nine frames in 
each 10-frame brood chamber. 

AAS 


Straining and Processing Honey 

Question:—Is there any better method 
of straining honey than heating it and 
running it through four or five thickness- 
es of cheesecloth?—J. W. Reed, Texas. 


Answer:—The method of strain- 
ing heated honey through two thick- 
nesses of fine cheesecloth seems to 
be quite popular and _ satisfactory. 
There are, as you doubtless know, 
different kinds of cheesecloth. Some 
have a fine mesh and others have a 
coarse mesh. A fine mesh cheese- 
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cloth is desirable. After the honey 
leaves the strainer if it can run 
down a baffle board to strike the 
side of the can rather than be per- 
mitted to fall through the air, 
the honey will not absorb as much 
air and consequently there will be 
less air bubbles in the honey after 
it has been allowed to settle. If the 
honey is for local consumption it is 
unnecessary to make the honey too 
hot before straining. However, if 
the honey is to be put in jars for 
grocery shelves, it should be brought 
to 160 degrees Fahrenheit and kept 
at that temperature for about 20 
minutes. This heating destroys all 
yeasts that may be in the honey 
which may cause fermentation if 
not destroyed. Furthermore, heat- 
ing does retard granulation. 


<a . 

Bad Weather Encourages Swarming 

Question:—I have six stands of bees 
which came through the winter with plen- 
ty of food, and the last of April they were 
very strong and all the queens laying fine. 
In June every hive swarmed out. This is 
the first time it has happened in 10 or 12 
years. Four of the colonies had clipped 
queens. Was it caused by the unusual 
amount of rain and wet weather we had 
all during the month of May?—T. G. Love- 
lace, Illinois. ‘ ; 

Answer: — Your swarming this 
year was likely caused by unusual 
weather conditions. Had the weath- 
er been favorable for a normal hon- 
ey flow, there probably would have 
been much less swarming. Inter- 
mittent nectar flows with hot sultry 


weather encourages swarming. 


. SS 
Feeding Bees in a Cellar 

Question:—I am _ wintering 30 colonies 
in my basement. There is no furnace and 
I am able to keep the temperature right. 
Am wintering in 8-frame two-story hives, 
but will be short of honey in the food 
chambers of some hives before April when 
we can set them out. They are quiet. I 
want to feed them before April. I have 
given them the last honey in combs that 
I had beside what was in their two hive 
bodies. Would sugar syrup as we feed in 
the spring be all right? These bees have 
had no flight since October. Would you 
suggest using it liquid or mixing with soy- 
bean flour in cakes on the frames?—Mrs. 
Mary E. Houx, North Dakota. 

Answer:—It seems probable that 
the weather in your state is cool 
enough to keep the 30 colonies in 
your basement contented. It is dur- 
ing a warm spell that bees in a base- 
ment or bee cellar become restless. 
If you are sure that some of your 
colonies in the basement need food 
to keep them alive until they are set 
outdoors early in spring, you should 
feed them sugar syrup made of two 
parts granulated sugar to one part of 
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water. You may use a regular bee 
feeder or a friction top pail. So long 
as the bees would be set outdoors 
soon after being fed, the feeding or- 
deal should not be detrimental to 
the bees. It would certainly be bet- 
ter to feed them indoors where the 
temperature is reasonably high—be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
—than it would be to attempt feed- 
ing them outdoors where the tem- 
perature would be rather low—in 
fact, too low for bees to take syrup 
readily. We would not advise feed- 
ing soybean flour or other pollen 
substitutes to bees in a cellar. 
<< S 


Tongue Reach of Bees 
Question: — We raise red clover, and 
would like to know the different varieties 
of bees which are longer tongued and 

gentle—G. R. Zeilinger, Nebraska. 
Answer:—There are some strains 
of Italian bees that have longer 
tongues than the general run of Ital- 
ians. We had one queen that we 
called the “Red Clover Queen” be- 
cause her bees would gather honey 
from red clover when other bees 
would pay no attention to it—prob- 
ably for the reason they could not 
reach the nectar. Caucasians have 
the reputation of having longer 
tongues than the ordinary strains of 
Carniolans or Italians. They have 
not, as yet, established the reputa- 
tion for producing honey from red 
clover, but on the basis of tongue 
reach they ought to be better on red 
clover than the average run of bees 

—either Italians or Carniolans. 

<< 


Where to Get the Seed 


uestion:—On page 374 of Gleanings for 
1938, in the paragraph headed “Where to 
Get the Seed”, it is stated that one may 
obtain chemically pure dextrose and mix 
it with honey that has been heated, in or- 
der to cause the honey to crystallize. Since 
the proper proportions for such a mixture 
were not given, I wonder if you would 
advise me on this point.—Lawrence A. 


Horan, Mass. ‘ 
Answer:—The seed can be obtain- 


ed from pure dextrose crystals 
which you can obtain from any 
large druggist. Say that you want 
the chemically pure dextrose. Only 
a very little will be required in a 
pint of honey at a temperature of 
57° F. This is sometimes referred 
to as “seeding”. You can also get 
seed by grinding up coarse crystal 
honey. Grind it very fine. The 
small fragments will reform in fine 
small crystals that will make a 
smooth creamed honey. 
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Annotations 





Substitutes for 
Arsenicals 
Beekeepers in 
the East, and 
particularly in 
Egypt, will 
read with 
great interest 
the article by 
Dr. J. E. Eck- 
ert (p. 648) on 
the Relation of 
Agricultura 1 
Chemicals to 
Beekee pin g, 
since many 
colonies of 
bees are either wiped out or serious- 
ly depleted through arsenical poi- 
soning year after year where cotton 
pests have to be fought with dust- 
ing or spraying. Considering that 
cotton honey is an important crop 
in the Nile Valley, the assured sea- 
son for which may last as long as 
three months, and in view of the 
menace to the beekeeping industry 
through the extravagant use of ar- 
senicals, it is high time for the ‘‘Bee 
Kingdom League” in Egypt to de- 
mand the proper use of substi- 





tutes. Dr. Eckert assures us that 
the recent substitution of DDT, 
Chlordane, 666, and others of the 


newer chemicals, for the arsenicals 
has not only increased the efficiency 
of insect control, but has greatly re- 
duced the hazards arsenicals have 
caused to beekeeping and to other 
agricultural interests. There is no 
excuse therefore for jeopardizing 
the interests of beekeepers. Arseni- 
cal dusting and spraying in honey 
producing areas should be prohib- 
ited by law, and furthermore the 
treatment of flowering plants, by 
whatever insecticide, should be done 
before blooming. 


Wintering the Bees—Mr. Roland 
T. Heacock’s review of the factors 
for successful wintering in the light 
of his experience (p. 641) is instruc- 
tive and interesting, and I am in- 
clined to agree with most of his ob- 
servations. A point that needs elu- 
cidation, however, is the question 
of hive space in relation to safe win- 
tering. Suppose the bees densely 
cover ten standard combs in the fall, 
is there any advantage in wintering 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, New York 


them over 20 combs, the extra ten 
combs being of capped stores, or 
would it mean the dissipation of the 
cluster heat and unsafe wintering, 
particularly in a standard single- 
walled hive? My successful winter- 
ing over 20 combs (ten of which 
contributing to a food chamber) will 
not lead me to assume that it is a 
good method everywhere, inasmuch 
as my experiences are limited to 
Egypt, England, and New York. 

Goldenrod Honey—I can testify 
to Mr. Heacock’s praise of golden- 
rod honey for wintering (p. 642). 
For two seasons here it was a de- 
light for me to see this fascinating 
plant growing wildly and secreting 
freely, whereas it was being care- 
fully sown and cultivated in some 
of the gardens of Alexandria, Egypt. 
In taste and aroma, I think golden- 
rod honey deserves to be regarded 
as one of the best medium honeys. 

Mead as an International Drink— 
The “Bee World” for October gives 
a comprehensible editorial on the 
simplified preparation of mead 
which deserves perusal and appli- 
cation. Considering the interest of 
beekeepers in finding outlets for 
their honey crops in various inaus- 
tries, apart from direct consump- 
tion, is it not logical to endeavor 
popularizing mead as an _ interna- 
tional drink and to foster its manu- 
facture, diverting to it honeys that 
are not suited for table use? 

National Hives—There is a re- 
lapse towards the creation of so- 
called standard National hives, 
through the influence of national 
beekeepers’ associations or _insti- 
tutes, an example of which is dis- 
played in Prof. Rizga’s contribu- 
tion in the October ‘Bee World” 
(p. 71). When critically examined, 
not one of these hives offers advan- 
tages over the international Lang- 
stroth system which affords a basic 
unit for practice, study, and com- 
parison in all countries, and permits 
all sorts of manipulation in the sim- 
plest of ways. The other kindred 
relapse is a strange ‘national’ in- 
terest in local bees, instead of tak- 
ing advantage of standard races that 
have proved their worth and adapt- 
ability in different localities and 
under various conditions. 
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Just New 


2 

C. J. Baldridge of Kendaia, N. Y., 
one of the pioneer commercial bee- 
keepers, passed away November 5. 
Years ago he was a frequent con- 
tributor to these columns. Gleanings 
extends sympathy to the family. 

** * * * 

The Tennessee State Horticul- 
tural Society will hold a meeting 
December 10 to 12 at Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga. 


* * * K * 





The annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at Corvallis, Oregon, on 
December 5 and 6. The sessions will 
be held in the Union Memorial 
Building on the Oregon State Col- 
lege Campus. A banquet will be 
held at the Benton Hotel on the 
evening of the 5th—John D. Burt, 


Sec. 
* ke * * 


The Annual Business Meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Peoples’ 
Church, East Lansing, December 11, 
1947, at 9:30 A.M—Alex Bzenko, 


Recording Sec. 
ek kK * 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold a joint 
Christmas party and meeting at 2:30 
P.M. on Sunday, December 21, 1947, 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 

xs keke * * 

Bronx County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its Christmas meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. Herman 
Wilde, 30 West 190 Street, on Sun- 
day, December 14, 1947, at 2:30 P.M. 
Santa Claus will be at the door to 
greet all who come.—Sam Roberts, 


Sec. 
* ee & * * 


The Indiana State Beekeepers’ 
Association meeting will be held 
December 11 and 12 in the west 
room of the Indiana State War Me- 
morial Building at 431 N. Meridian 


St., Indianapolis. 
x* ek & * 


Annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held Friday, December 12, at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. Dak.—Arvid P. Benson. 
Sec-Treas. 
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The annual meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America will be held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 14 
in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the National Federation 
of Beekeepers’ Associations which 
follows on January 15 and 16. The 
program will center around regula- 
tions governing interstate shipments, 
the bee poisoning problem, and re- 
cent developments in control of bee 
diseases. All regulatory officials 
connected with apiary inspection 
should make a special effort to at- 
tend this meeting.—J. A. Munro, 
President. 

seek & 

A Beekeepers’ Program will be 
held January 2 in Room 103 of the 
Agricultural Hall, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, during the Annual Purdue 
“Ag” Conference. A worth while 
program is in the making. J. M. 
Amos State Apiarist of Tennessee is 
the out-of-state speaker. A cordial 
invitation to all—B. E. Montgom- 
ery, Asst. Prof. of Entomology. 


£24 2 6 


The Southern Tier Beekeepers’ 
Association, consisting of beekeep- 
ers of the southcentral counties of 
New York State, recently organized 
with Howard Webb of Port Crane 
as president, Roy Pierson of Trian- 
gle as vice-president, and Russell P. 
Easton of Binghamton as secretary- 
treasurer. 

zs kkk & 

The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Idaho Honey Producers’ Assn. 
was held in Nampa, Idaho, on Nov. 
7, 1947. Topics of general interest 
to the honey producers were dis- 
cussed and the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Chas. A. Williams, Meri- 


dian, Ida.; Vice-Pres., H. M. West, 
Boise, Idaho; Sec. - Treas., E. L. 
Sprague, Caldwell, Idaho. — C. J. 


Feeler, Nampa, Idaho., Supervising 
State Bee Inspector. 
x* kkk * 

The North Jersey Beekeepers’ 
Association opened its winter sea- 
son with the largest indoor meet- 
ing ever to be held in the state, with 
183 members attending. The First 
Annual Honey Exhibition proved 
a most unusual success, and awards 

(Continued on page 760) 
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The National Federation Annual Meeting 


On to Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15 and 16, 1948. 





In the heart of Salt Lake City, 
Square. 


Utah, 


rt | d is the world famous L.D:S. 
Within this walled ten-acre plot are the spired Temple, which required 40 years 


(Mormon) Temple 


to build; the oval-roofed Tabernacle, with a seating capacity of 8000; an Assembly Fall; 


a Museum, filled with pioneer relics; and other interesting structures. 


(Photo courtesy 


of Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City.) 


Salt Lake City, capitol of Utah 
and one of America’s most inter- 
esting cities, is prepared to welcome 
members of the National Federation 
of Beekeepers on January 15 and 16, 
1948. 

Salt Lake City is recognized as 
one of America’s most interesting 
municipalities and has become a 
living, practical monument to the 
faith and courage of a people. No 
feat of pioneering in American his- 
tory revealed more resourcefulness 
than the westward trek of the Mor- 
mons and their building of a civili- 
zation in the Utah wilderness. Since 
unflagging industry has been a trait 
of these people down to current 
times, it is not surprising that on the 
ancient lake flats which Brigham 
Young selected as a final refuge 
there has arisen one of the outstand- 
ing cities in the nation. 

Today Salt Lake City is a cosmo- 
politan state capitol, a world min- 
ing center, and hub of a tourists’ 
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paradise. The stamp of the Mormon 
character is still strongly imprinted 
on the life of the town, even though 
non-followers of the faith now num- 
ber about 60 percent of the 245,000 
residents in the metropolitan area. 

Salt Lake City lies on a plateau 
at the foot of Wasatch Mountains, 
4300 feet above sea level, 742 miles 
west of Denver. On all sides citi- 
zens can view a horizon broken with 
mountains that appear to cut it off 
geographically from the rest of 
America. Actually, however, it is 
the distribution center for the state, 
and four railroads and many high- 
ways reach through canyons into its 
valley. Airlines, too, serve it exten- 
sively. It is a tourist center, as out- 
door recreation and peerless scenery 
in national parks and forests are 
abundantly supplied throughout 
this region. The ski area at Alta, 
and the salt flats where the city’s ex- 
mayor, Ab Jenkins, and John Cobb 
of London, England, set world auto- 
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mobile speed records, are among the 
magnets which draw visitors. 

At least two of Salt Lake City’s 
landmarks are known the world 
over—the Tabernacle and the Tem- 
ple of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. The former with 
its enormous turtle-shell roof, the 
world’s largest having no support- 
ing pillars, seats 10,000 persons. The 
richly spired Temple, of Utah gran- 
ite, cost more than $4,000,000 dur- 
ing 40 years of elaborate construc- 
tion. Here are held many of the 
ceremonies of the Latter-day Saints; 
non-Mormans are barred from the 
interior at all times. Among the 
downtown buildings the Hotel Utah 
is widely known. 

The story of this metropolis is 
linked inseparately to the _ story 
of the state and the Mormon life 
and religion. Brigham Young’s fol- 
lowers reached the valley in 1847. 
The next year a visitation of crickets 
threatened the loss of the Mormons’ 
crops, but this disaster was averted 
by immense flocks of seagulls which 
flew in from the Pacific and de- 
voured the insects. Seagull Monu- 
ment was erected in Temple Square 
October 1, 1913, as a tribute to the 
birds. 

Few places in the entire world of- 
fer such opportunities for wonder- 
ful skiing so close to a metropolitan 
city and for so long a season as Salt 
Lake City offers. In the heart of 
the deep snow country of Utah’s 
Wasatch Range, Salt Lake City is 
rapidly gaining fame as the winter 
sports center of scenic America. 
Lowell Thomas, renowned commen- 
tator, described the skiing at Alta, 
just one hour from Salt Lake City, 
“the best I have ever experienced” 


Program of Annual Meeting 
January 14 
10:00 A.M. Apiary Inspectors of America 
10:00 A.M. Committees of Nat’l. Federation 
Executive Committee 
Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee 
Agricultural 
mittee 
Honey Grades Committee 
Bee Breeders’ Committee 
Research Committee 


Relations Com- 


January 15 
8:00 A.M. Registration 
quet Tickets 
10:00 A.M. Business Session 
Minutes of Tampa Meeting 
Report of Sec.-Treas. 
Glenn O. Jones 
Atlantic, Iowa 
Appointment of 
tees 
Address of President 
Woodrow Miller 


and Sale of Ban- 


Commit- 
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Colton, Calif. 
Marketing in 1948 
R. Remer 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
D. B. Bradshaw 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 
Wendell, Idaho 
. Recess for lunch 
. The Longtime Program with 
Honey and Pollen Plants 
R. B. Willson, Chairman 
Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee 
New York, N. Y. 
The Influence of Honeybees on 
the Soil Conservation Program 
Dr. H. H. Bennett, Chief 
Soil Conservation Ser. 
Washington. D. C. 
Honeybees and Agricultural 
Prosperity in Utah 
Director R. H. Walker 
Agr. Experiment Station 
Utah State Agr. College 
Logan, Utah 
The American Honey Institute 
Mrs. Harriett M. Grace 
Director 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Honey Grades Committee 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, Chairman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Control of Weevil 
Clover and Alfalfa 
Dr. J. A. Munro 
North Dak. Agr. College 
Fargo, North Dakota 
American Beekeeping Council 
Roy A. Grout, Secretary 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Program Designed to Adequate- 
ly Support our Institutions 
Lloyd C. Gardner, Chr. 
Nat'l Council of Honey 
Marketing Cooperatives 
Delaware, Ohio 
. It is suggested that each of the 
ten regions hold a dinner meet- 
ing to discuss common prob- 
lems and to elect a representa- 
tive to the Executive Commit- 
tee for the coming year 
Some last minute changes have 
become necessary, but an in- 
teresting evening is in process 
of arrangement 
January 16 
9:00 A.M. Report of 
Auditing Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominations Committee 
10:00 A.M. Outdoor Recreation and Insec- 
ticides 
William Voigt, Jr. 
Western Representative 
Isaac Walton League of 
America, Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 
10:20 A.M. Subject to be announced 
Cc. S. Harris, Entomolo- 


11:00 A.M. 


to 
ou 
ud 
ss 


2:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. in Sweet 


4:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


gist 
Shell Oil Company 
New York, N. d 
10:45 A.M. New Insecticides and Their Ef- 
fect on Pollinating Insects 
Dr. George F. Knowl- 
ton, Entomologist 
Utah State Agr. College 
Logan, Utah 
11:15 A.M. What the Agricultural Rela- 
tions Committee Does for the 
Beekeeping Industry ; 
Dr. J Eckert, Api- 
culturist J 
University of Calif. 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Editorials 


Gleanings Policy 

On questions affecting the ad- 
vancement of beekeeping, Glean- 
ings tries to give full publicity 
without necessarily sharing the 
opinions of writers. Responsi- 
bility can not be assumed by this 
journal for all signed or quoted 
} contributions. 

















Bee Goals As Gleanings goes to 
for 1948 press we have a state- 
ment from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the effect that the De- 
partment proposes to beekeepers of 
this country a 1948 goal of 6,087,000 
colonies of bees which would pro- 
vide 3 percent more colonies than 
the 1947 preliminary estimate. 
Because of the more widespread 
use of poison sprays and dusts which 
are rapidly lessening the number of 
bumblebees and other wild bees, the 
pollinating needs of the country 
would justify a much larger bee 
goal. As bee supplies will be diffi- 
cult to secure, the goal is being kept 
down to a reasonable figure. We 
shall aim to have further details in 


the January issue. 
* e+ & & * 


Reports from over the 
country regarding 
sulfathiazole for the 
control of AFB continue to come in. 
Some claim 100% success thus far; 
others report some recurrence of 
disease. 

At the Toronto (Ontario) meeting 
held Nov. 10 to 12, C. B. Gooder- 
ham, Dominion Apiarist at Ottawa, 
reviewed briefly experiments con- 
ducted in feeding sulfa. Approxi- 
mately 50% of diseased colonies 
treated have apparently cleaned up 
and 50% are still diseased, follow- 
ing two seasons of experimental 
work. Mr. Gooderham says sulfa 
seems promising but more work 
needs to be done under proper su- 
pervision. The weak point in any 
treatment is the human element. 

In a recent letter from Prof. L. 
Haseman, who originated the sulfa 
treatment, he says: 

“Messed up AFB combs should 
continue to be melted down and 
replaced with combs from supers or 
full sheets of foundation, for bees 


What About 
Sulfa? 
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are worth more gathering nectar 

than cleaning house. State apiarists 

should take charge of sulfa feeding, 

as veterinarians do with blackleg 

and other diseases of livestock’’. 
sek Kk 


Honey Market It is a little diffi- 

cult to get a true 
over-all picture of the honey mar- 
ket at the present. It would seem 
that prices are holding up quite 
well in spite of the availability of 
sugar and other sweets. 

In some regions of the North, bee- 
keepers secured a _ considerable 
amount of surplus from buckwheat, 
goldenrod, aster, and other fall 
plants. While there is some de- 
mand for the darker honeys in cer- 
tain markets, most of these darker 
grades may eventually be absorbed 
by industrial users. 

The best grades of white table 
honey are not plentiful at present. 
Furthermore, the total crop the 
country over is below what it was 
in 1946. 

If sugar should be included with 
other foodstuffs exported to Europe 
in the near future this should tend 
to strengthen the demand for honey. 

sek & 8 
Bear At least two articles have ap- 
peared recently, one by a 
beekeeper in Quebec and the other 
by a beekeeper in Oregon, concern- 
ing bear and the damage they do at 
times to apiaries. 

We are told on supposedly good 
authority that the only part of the 
bear’s anatomy vulnerable to bee 
stings is the tip of his nose. That is 
whv Mr. Bear can enter an apiary 
and do a considerable amount of 
damage and receive very little bod- 
ilv injury. . 

It would seem that something 
must be done in regions where bear 
are plentiful to reduce the depreda- 
tion of this animal upon bee yards. 

seek & 
Honey the During the recent 
Year Around sugar shortage when 

the demand for hon- 
ev increased ravidlv it was difficult 
if not imvossible. to find honey on 
grocers’ shelves all of the vear. This 
meant that some of the peonle who 
had been buying honey had to sup- 
plement some other sweet and thus 
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their honey buying habits were 
abandoned, temporarily at least. 

Whether or not those who formed 
the habit of using honey and were 
forced to use some other sweet be- 
cause of the scarcity or lack of hon- 
ey on the grocers’ shelves will now 
resume their former buying habits 
remains to be seen. 

It may be wishful thinking but 
we are of the opinion that those 
who originally enjoyed honey regu- 
larly will again return to its use. In 
any event, there needs to be more 
honey produced than at present, so 
that nature’s choicest and oldest 
sweet may take its rightful place 
among the foods on our table. 

*x* ke kk 


Late Fall Honey In some of the 
for Winter Stores northeastern 
states a late fall 
honey flow from aster helped bees 
to fill up brood and food chambers 
for winter. Some commercial bee- 
keepers earlier in the season had 
visions of feeding large amounts of 
sugar syrup for winter bee food. 

In some instances the aster flow 
was so heavy during early October 
that a considerable amount of sur- 
plus honey was produced. While 
this dark honey does not sell so 
readily as a good grade of white 
honey, some of it will be moved to 
industrial users. 

The abundance of well ripened 
honey in brood chambers of hives 
containing strong colonies this fall 
should help to insure good winter- 
ing and populous colonies next 
spring. 

* kek & 

Tougher Winters A newspaper 
Ahead clipping was sent 

to us_ recently 
with the above title. The writer 
goes on to say that hundreds of po- 
lar bears are flocking down from 
the Arctic Regions into warmer cli- 
mates inhabited by man. This has 
been occurring particularly in Swe- 
den. Some weather experts are 
predicting that a long cycle of mild 
winters is practically at an end and 
that the world must now face a new 
cycle of cold, old-fashioned winters 
such as our grandfathers talked 
about. 

Just what is going to happen this 
coming winter in this and other 
countries in the northern latitudes 
is not known. We shall know better 
next spring. 
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In any event, beekeepers in the 
North should give their colonies the 
best possible care, which should 
help to insure good wintering and 
strong colonies at the beginning of 
the coming season. 

2S 2 = 


High Altitude and Mr. 


Claude 
Queen Fertility 


Saunders of 
Kent, England, 
sends us a news item clipped from 
the London (England) “Evening 
News” of May 16, 1947, which reads 
as follows: 

“Sydney, Thursday.—Queen bees will 
take part in flying tests at altitudes of 
3000 feet or more in Australia in June in 
a specially provided aircraft. 

“The tests are to determine the effect 
of high altitude on the queen bees’ fertil- 
ity. Australian experts believe the pro- 
ductive capacity—and therefore the com- 
mercial value of a queen bee drops at al- 
titudes of 3000 feet or more.” 

Mr. Saunders’ comment on _ the 
item is as follows: 

“If this factor of the effect of altitude 
on the fertility of queen bees is proved to 
be correct by these Australian experi- 
ments, perhaps it will throw new light on 
the poorer performance of queens in rela- 
tion to their location when mated. It might 
even lead to a re-location of some queen 
rearing yards. And I wonder if any readers 
have found their best queens come from 
queen rearing yards in lowland areas, while 
others that are not so good have been 
traced to have come from yards in the 
higher altitudes of 3000 feet above sea 
level or more. The item leads to many 
interesting speculations on these and sim- 
ilar lines and the results of the tests 
should be of value to all who rear queens.” 


It is possible that some of the 
queen breeders, also those doing ex- 
perimental work on the production 
of queen bees in this country and 
other countries may have some ideas 
on the effects of various altitudes on 
the reproductive capacity of queen 
bees. If so, Gleanings will be pleased 
to receive such reports. 

*e ke kK 

Air Drainage for We have recent- 
Apiary Sites ly been hearing 

from various sec- 
tions of the country about the im- 
portance of having each apiary lo- 
cated in some spot where the air can 
flow from or through it easily to 
some lower level. This, according 
to consensus on the matter, pre- 
vents having an apiary in an air 
pocket which might result in poor 
wintering, especially during cold 
winters. Currents of air are some- 
what comparable to water, in that 
they both flow over the earth’s sur- 
face and both seek a level. 

To get this apiary site problem on 
a practical basis—if, for example, 
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a beekeeper is seeking a_ suitable 
apiary site, he had better select one 
on the side of a ravine rather than 
at the bottom or too near any water 
that may be flowing at the bottom. 

Wind protection for an apiary is 
considered important. However, in 
our opinion, the two major require- 
ments, abundance of stores and pop- 
ulous colonies of young bees, togeth- 
er with proper air drainage, are the 
important wintering requirements. 


*x** & k 

Some _ beekeepers 
write us that they 
are unable to find 
any brood in hives during late Oc- 
tober and November. Most of such 
beekeepers are located in the North. 

Fortunately for the beekeeper and 
the bees, there is, during the late 
fall and early winter months, a 
month or so when the activity of a 
colony is at a very low ebb. The 
bees eat enough food to keep alive 
and do the minimum amount of 
work. This is called the period of 
quiescence. 

Colonies that have very young 
queens may have a few eggs or 
young brood during November and 
December in the North. As a rule, 
however, no brood or eggs are found 
in the combs during these months. 

As a matter of fact, the behavior 
of the bees in the colonies during 
this time is much different from 
what it is during the spring months 
when brood rearing has already be- 
gun. During the late fall bees ap- 
pear to be listless and act as though 
they are thoroughly enjoying a rest 
following the arduous labors of the 
past season. 

In this latitude, queens begin to 
lay a few eggs during late January 
or early February. After it once 
starts, brood rearing will continue 
and gradually increase as spring ap- 
proaches. The amount of brood rear- 
ing that occurs early in the spring, 
before bees have access to fresh nec- 
tar and pollen, will depend on the 
amount of pollen there is available 
in the combs of the brood chamber. 

In some parts of the far North, as 
for example northern Canada, colo- 
nies of bees are put in winter repos- 
itories during early November and 
in some cases remain in these dark 
cellars for almost six months. In 
such cases the period of quiescence 
would extend considerably beyond 
the normal two-month period. How- 
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The Period 
of Quiescence 


ever, unless they are provided with 
good quality stores and _ suitable 
wintering conditions, such colonies 
are likely to be restless as spring 
approaches. 

*e eek & 


How Bees Winter At present, 

there seems to 
be some differences of opinion as to 
how a colony of bees performs while 
living through the winter months 
in the North. Those who have made 
no study of the matter may suppose 
that bees simply huddle together, 
remaining practically motionless in 
order to keep warm during the win- 
ter months. 

Not until a little after the begin- 
ning of this century was serious ex- 
perimental work done to determine 
just what a normal colony of bees 
does during the winter in order to 
live through a long period of cold 
weather. 

The following by Dr. C. L. Farrar 
in his circular No. 702 entitled ‘‘Pro- 
ductive Management of Honeybee 
Colonies in the Northern States’’, 
should throw some light on this mat- 
ter. Dr. Farrar is apiculturist of 
the Division of Bee Culture, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, and is head of the Bee Culture 
Field Station at Madison, Wisconsin, 
one of the field stations under the 
supervision of Mr. James I. Hamb‘e- 
ton of Beltsville, Maryland: 


“The cluster protects itself from exter- 
nal temperatures by forming an insulating 
shell of bees one to three inches deep to 
conserve the heat produced by the more 
active bees in the center of the cluster. It 
contracts as the air temperature falls, re- 
ducing the surface exposed to radiation 
and increasing the concentration of bees 
to produce heat energy. A _ temperature 
is maintained in the center sufficient to 
conduct heat to the surface bees so that 
their temperature will not fall below ap- 
proximately 45° F., although the temper- 
ature in the hive a few inches outside the 
cluster may fall to zero or below. 

“Hive insulation allows the cluster to 
contract more gradually when there is a 
sudden drop in the external temperature, 
and gives it more time to organize its po- 
sition in relation to the stores, so that 
fewer bees are left stranded. 

“The cluster does not heat the unoccu- 
pied space in the hive. During a pro- 
tracted cold period the temperature of 
this space will become almost as low_in 
the packed as in the unpacked hive. Too 
much packing will prevent the colony 
from responding to warm periods during 
the day, which would allow the cluster to 
shift its position on the stores or even al- 
low the bees cleansing flights. 

“The cluster itself must protect the col- 
ony against low temperatures, and the or- 
ganization of the colony in relation to its 
food supply will determine whether or not 
it winters in good condition.” 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3 
Weather: Today re- 


minds us of the 
twins that were 
named Pete and 
Repete, one warm, 


cloudless day after 
another, much a- 
like. Beekeepers as 
well as farmers and 
others look up at 
the sky hoping for 
clouds or a sign of 





rain. Day after day there are oc- 
casional fleecy clouds passing 
overhead. September and October 


passed as about the driest on record 
in southern California. Some few 
sections of the mountainous districts 
got a few thunder showers but by 
far the greater part received little 
or no rain. 

Nights are getting quite cool and 
orange and lemon growers are get- 
ting fire pots ready to smudge in 
case the temperature gets below 
freezing. 

Fortunately we have had very lit- 
tle high wind. If they hold off un- 
til after it rains it is always more 
pleasant as a north wind always 
carries a lot of dust if the ground is 
dry when it blows. 

Honey Market: While there is no 
particular demand in the honey 
market there seems to be a willing- 
ness to take honey at around 15 
cents. What it would pay if a fel- 
low had 20 tons is a guess. 

Miscellaneous: Bees that were 
moved to the alfalfa and cotton 
fields of central California have per- 
formed quite satisfactorily and bee 
men are getting ready to move them 
back to their southern California 
locations. Although there are some 
colonies that failed to store surplus 
because of unforseen circumstances 
all beemen who moved seem to be 
satisfied and have their colonies in 
good shape for wintering. Colonies 
that weigh 100 pounds two stories 
high are about right for wintering. 

Beekeepers are busy repairing, 
painting, and getting ready for next 
season’s operations. Some are us- 
ing aluminum paint and from past 
experience seem to like it. ‘ 

We saw 12-ounce sections of comb 
honey on the market a few days ago 
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marked 51 cents each. Slow sell- 
ing but there are people who will 
buy an article that attracts their at- 
tention no matter what the price, if 
they have the money to pay for it. 
One good thing about the present 
situation is that there is very little 
buying of foodstuffs on credit. As 
prices get lower and money less 
plentiful as they are sure to, people 
will adjust themselves to the chang- 
es the same as they have with the 
rising prices.—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, Calif. 


aS 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3 


Weather: What good 
a little rain can do 
at the right time! 
All of the hills and 
pastures are green 
in northern Califor- 
nia following some 
showers this past 
month. Good news 
for the cattle and 
sheep producers and 
for the beekeepers 
next year. Here at Davis we had 
2.46 inches of rain this past month 
which is almost an inch above nor- 
mal for this time of year. The ar- 
senical dusts have been washed off 
the vegetation and no more will be 
applied until next summer.  Bee- 
keepers generally are hopeful that 
this is the beginning of a wet fall 
for this will mean better growth of 
the native nectar and pollen plants 
in the spring. 

The Honey Crop: The honey crop 
is now in the can and the results are 
disappointing. Some ___— beekeepers 
failed to ‘“‘wet an extractor’ while 
30-pound averages are entirely too 
common. Occasionally one hears of 
60 and 90-pound averages for com- 
mercial units but the final survey 
reveals this to be one of the poorest 
crops in years. The quality of the 
honey, however, is better than in 
most years of poor yields. 

Most beekeepers attribute the low 
production to the lack of moisture 
last winter and last spring and to 
the over-crowding of available pas- 
tures. Thousands of colonies were 
moved into northern California 
from the southern counties and even 
from the North. Those normally 
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located in the tomato-growing sec- 
tions had to be moved out and in 
many cases were re-located in al- 
ready crowded areas. 

Condition of Colonies: A majority 
of the colonies that were left in the 
tomato-growing sections of northern 
California are either dead or are 
seriously weakened by _ arsenical 
poisoning. Most of the weak ones 
will become ‘‘winter losses’ before 
spring rolls around because of the 
poison still stored in their combs 
and from the fact that they are now 
composed mostly of old bees. Let- 
ters have been received from bee- 
keepers who have never experienc- 
ed poisoning before, wondering why 
their bees died in several frames of 
brood and surplus honey available. 
Heavy losses occurred in areas nor- 
mally safe from poisoning. It is pos- 
sible that in poor honey years bees 
will fly farther for their stores and 
thus may concentrate in areas over 
which the poisons have drifted. 

Most colonies in non - poisoned 
areas are in fair to good condition, 
averaging at this date from two to 
three frames with brood and from 
10 to 15 frames of bees. 

The Honey Market: Honey sales 
are beginning to pick up in the local 
markets, especially where the gro- 
cers have secured a fresh lot of hon- 
ey. Sales are still being held up by 
partly granulated honey of poor 
quality standing on the _ shelves, 
gathering dust. Some of this honey 
has been cut in price but not enough 
to move it ahead of honey of better 
appearance and quality. Local pack- 
ers who service their trade are be- 
coming better established than those 
who depend on brokers or jobbers 
who will not pick up or recondition 
their products. 

The Christmas season should be 
a good time for individual beekeep- 
ers to push their local sales. A 5- 
pound tin or jar of honey makes an 
excellent Christmas present. It is 
also surprising how much honey can 
be sold locally in 5-gallon contain- 
ers at from 20 to 25 cents per pound 
under present conditions. This is 
a material saving to the family that 
likes honey. 

All price controls have now been 
removed from sugar and it will be 
interesting to see what effect this 
will have on the retail sugar prices 
as well as on the sale of honey. If 
recent trends are repeated, the price 
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of sugar will be materially advanced 
in the near future. 

Miscellaneous: Northern Califor- 
nia beekeepers and others who have 
taken heavy losses from chemical 
poisoning may secure some relief 
within the next year or two because 
of a series of circumstances. Meth- 
ods of application are being improv- 
ed and the efficiency of newer chem- 
icals may soon force the arsenicals 
out of the insect control program. 
Numerous reports of injury to soils 
and to crops have been received 
from growers due to the application 
of 2,4D in the vicinity of their fields. 
In fact, injury has been produced at 
a considerable distance from fields 
over which 2,4D in dust form was 
applied by airplane. For years bee- 
keepers have been asking certain 
growers what they would do if their 
crops were suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and sometimes inexplicably, des- 
troyed. It is difficult for many to 
see the importance of a few hun- 
dred colonies of bees being killed 
by poison but one can readily see 
the effects of injury when crops are 
destroyed by the effects of a chemi- 
cal applied at some distance. The 
shoe is now on the other foot, and 
it just doesn’t fit. Definite legal 
curbs with impartial enforcement 
are now being considered. 

California beekeepers will sojourn 
to Redding for the annual conven- 
tion of the California State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, scheduled for De- 
cember 9, 10, and 11. An interest- 
ing and instructive program is being 
arranged at which several out-of- 
state speakers have promised to be 
present.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif. 

SS 

TEXAS, November 7 
Weather: Abnor- 
mally high temper- 
ature continued 
ae throughout October 
: without any appre- 
ciable rainfall ex- 
cept in very local 
and widely scatter- 
ed areas. With rain- 
fall deficient for 
™ most of the year the 
drouth is becoming 
increasingly acute. 

Plants and Bees: Seedings of vetch 
and Hubam clover and other leg- 
umes usually made at this time have 
been delayed, although some grow- 
ers have made dry seedings in the 
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hope that rainfall in the near future 
would result in sufficiently early 
germination. In the northern half 
of Texas early seeding of Hubam 
may be employed. Early spring 
blooming native annuals, important 
for nectar and pollen, may be ex- 
pected to be scarce next spring. The 
native shrubs are not likely to be 
seriously affected at present in the 
prospect for a bloom next year. Re- 
ports from a few widely scattered 
local areas indicate that bees have 
obtained some nectar from several 
asters, broomweed, the desert wil- 
low Baccharis neglecta and kinni- 
kinnik Rhus virens, and honeydew 
from galls of the live oak. For the 
most part the present dearth of nec- 
tar and pollen is more acute than in 
many years and colonies will go in- 
to winter with a short supply of pol- 
len and honey. Bees have been much 
inclined to robbing and some bee- 
keepers have found it necessary to 
requeen colonies at sunset to escape 
robbing. 

Market: While movement of hon- 
ey continues slow there is some in- 
dication of an increase in demand. 
Packers are acquiring larger stocks 
and prices are less fluctuating. 
About one third of the crop is still 
in producers’ hands. Retail prices, 
1 to 5 lb. glass range from 28c to 
35c. . 

Miscellaneous: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, reports Texas hon- 
ey production for 1947 at 13,140,000 
pounds, with an increase of 23% 
over 1946. The increase is due 
largely to the increase in acreage of 
sweet clover and other legumes, and 
also the increases in cotton acreage, 
a better yield from that source, and 
less damage to cotton from insect 
pests. Migration of bees to Texas, 
especially the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, indicates that migration will 
be fully as great as in 1946, when 
about 22,000 colonies were moved 
to that area. 

The meeting of the Texas Bee- 
keepers’ Association at College Sta- 
tion on November 3 and 4 was per- 
haps the most successful in all re- 
spects ever held. Glenn O. Jones, 
Atlantic, Iowa, and Ralph W. Barnes 
of Oakland, Nebraska, were the out- 
of-state speakers. Newly elected 
officers are: A. W. Bulay, Dayton, 
President; N. Ross, Corsicana, Vice- 
President; and L. A. M. Barnette, 
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Houston, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary elected Mrs. F. E. 
Jackson of Cameron as President, 
and Mrs. Stanley Weaver of Nava- 
sota as Secretary-Treasurer. The 
1948 meeting will be held at Col- 
lege Station —A. H. Alex, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


a 

IOWA, November 6 
Weather: The 
weather during the 
entire fall period 
has been unusually 
favorable for apiary 
work. It has been 
unusually warm 
and for the most 
part without  pre- 
cipitation. This has 
enabled producers 
to remove their crop 
in every way. The 


satisfactorily 
weather has also favored consider- 
able brood development. This should 
result in colonies going into the win- 
ter with an exceptionally large pro- 
portion of their population being 


young bees. Since the stores were 
on the colonies late, because of the 
fall flow, there is reason to believe 
that ample stores will be available 
for the colonies for overwintering. 
Some have already expressed fear 
that the late broodering would pull 
heavily on stores. However, the 
value of young bees has been dem- 
onstrated during the last three years 
when they were not generally avail- 
able for overwintering. In fact, the 
weather has been so nice that wrap- 
ping the colonies has been delayed 
and the fear now is that cold weath- 
er may come suddenly and of severe 
proportions. This would make wrap- 
ping rather difficult. 

Honey Crop: The crop for 1947 
turned out to be much better than 
was anticipated during the summer; 
however, it is hardly to be consider- 
ed a normal crop. Some areas were 
more favored than others; for the 
state as a whole probably the crop 
can be estimated at 80 percent of 
normal. In spite of this, the figures 
which have been released indicate 
that Iowa stood at the head of the 
list in honey produced, holding a 
very slight margin over Minnesota. 
The quality of honey was better 
than had been anticipated, although 
it is not quite as light as the honey 
produced normally in Iowa. ; 

Market: The market situation is 
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somewhat of a puzzle. Honey seems 
to be moving very slowly at the re- 
tail level. The greatest movement 
has been from producer to consum- 
er. Honey has been placed in co- 
operative warehouses, but indepen- 
dent producers have received no 
bids from independent packers. It 
is rather hard to believe that honey 
will be the one exception among the 
articles of food and other items of 
living which would go down when 
everything else is going up. Cer- 
tainly the crop of the United States 
is not sufficient to begin any sacri- 
fice operations at the present time. 

Miscellaneous: The problem of 
pasturage for 1948 is a matter of 
considerable concern to Iowa honey 
producers. The continued demand 
for increased acreage to be used for 
corn and soybeans is having an ac- 
cumulated effect on the disappear- 
ance of legumes. The unusual weath- 
er conditions which prevailed this 
year delayed cutting of alfalfa and 
red clover for hay until they ran in- 
to a seed crop. This gave an unex- 
pected source of nectar. Without 
this unexpected return, the honey 
crop of Iowa would have been short 
indeed. The fact that Iowa is a 
state which can accommodate a 
heavy shift in its cropping system is 
placing a severe handicap on the 
honey producers. States with acre- 
ages not so well adapted to inter- 
tilled crops will show less change in 
their type of agriculture with great- 
er stability in honey pasturage. 

It is possible that this is a con- 
tributing factor to the interest which 
is being displayed by producers rel- 
ative to the slogan “Beekeeping for 
Pollination”. Reports gathered from 
all sections of the state indicate that 
where bees are used there has been 
a perceptible increase in the legume 
seed harvest. A few arrangements 
have been reported of a split in the 
increase of seed over a normal av- 
erage. This seed, which was the 
share of the beekeeper, gave good 
returns for the use of the bees. This 
plan could develop very satisfactor- 
ily for both the seed producer and 
the beekeeper. It would be inter- 
esting to think of a change in the 
outlook of the beekeeper from hon- 
ey production to pollination ser- 
vices. 

Mr. L. D. Weldon of Moorhead, 
Iowa, suffered the loss of his honey 
house by fire on October 22. While 
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the reports indicate there was some 
insurance, yet it probably does not 
cover more than one third of the 
total loss. Such incidents as this 
are a very severe setback in the de- 
velopment of honey producing oper- 
ations. It is difficult for an individ- 
ual to absorb such losses. 

Dr. Astrid Loken of Oslo Univer- 
sity, Norway, was a visitor at the 
College on November 4. Dr. Lo- 
ken’s interest is in pollination. She 
is making a tour of the United 
States, getting such information as 
may be available to take back to 
Norway where it may be possible to 
improve conditions which grow out 
of pollination by bees. — 

There is a decided increase in in- 
quiries from folks who express an 
interest in undertaking the keeping 
of some bees. The short supply of 
equipment has made it impossible 
to lend any encouragement to such 
inquiries in the past. It is hoped, 
however, that these people may go 
forward with their desire, for we 
have missed the beginners’ interest 
in beekeeping during the last eight 
years. ; 

The Inspection Service closed its 
season officially on October 31. An 
expanded program was possible this 
vear because of increased appropri- 
ations which were available follow- 
ing July 1. Cooperation with coun- 
ties has been most excellent with 
39 counties now in the cooperative 
program of area disease cleanup. A 
meeting of inspectors was held at 
Ames on November 12 to discuss 
problems of the service and outline 
methods by which improvements 
can be made in the program.—*. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 

<< 

SASKATCHEWAN, Nov. 3 
Weather: After the 
favorable start bees 
got during the 
spring, our summer 
weather was disap- 
pointing, as dry 
weather continued 
during the latter 
part of June and all 
during the month of 
July in our best 
producing areas. Rain came during 
early August but this was consider- 
ed too late to be of much value. 
However, to our surprise a good fall 
flow was secured, materially im- 
proving our average production. 
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Crop: The ten-year average pro- 
duction per colony in this province 
is 100 pounds. This year the average 
per - colony production of 83.5 
pounds was secured, quite a bit be- 
low the average but much better 
than was anticipated during mid- 
summer. At least a third of this 
honey was secured from a fall flow 
which we do not get one year in ten. 
There were 74,570 producing colo- 
nies and a total crop of 6,232,143 
pounds was produced. Generally 
speaking, beekeepers are very well 
satisfied with the production this 
year, particularly in view of the fact 
that they were quite pessimistic ear- 
lier because of the 40% queen loss 
by supersedure in packages, and the 
dry weather during July. 

Price: Honey prices are decon- 
trolled this year for the first time 
since the war and have risen sharp- 
ly from last season. Some sales re- 
sistance has been experienced and 
it remains to be seen whether or not 
prices will remain at their present 
levels or be forced down, as was the 
case in many states south of the bor- 
—— M. Pugh, Fort Qu’Appelle, 

ask. 


SS 
VIRGINIA, November 3 
Weather: The 
weather this fall 


here in Virginia has 
been ideal for bee- 
keeping as far as I 
could tell. But for 
some reason the fall 
flow has not been 
as good as expect- 
ed. We had a heavy 
frost the first half of October which 
killed tender plants, but did not 
seem to hurt aster. It turned warm 
after that and we are still having 
springlike weather. Rain is abun- 
dant and clover is looking good. 
Some feeding was necessary in a 
section where a hail storm passed 
and killed the late summer honey 
plants. 

Bees: Bees are in much better 
condition than last year. Most bees 
inspected this fall had large clus- 
ters and were heavy with honey. I 
look for a much smaller winter loss 
than usual. There is only one trou- 
ble here with these seemingly ideal 
conditions, and that is queens. Some 
of the beekeepers have had trouble 
with queens in packages and those 
introduced to full colonies super- 
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seding or turning out to be drone 
layers. Several queens I used to 
make increase were accepted and 
started laying, and then on my next 
trip I found the queen gone and the 
bees failed to raise another. I am 
trying some queens raised near 
home this fall to see if they will be 
any better. 

Honey Crop: Taking Virginia as a 
whole the honey crop is much bet- 
ter than last year. The clover and 
blue thistle in the northern counties 
was not quite as good as last year, 
but the crop around Roanoke, 
Lynchburg, and Appomattox was 
much better. Some apiaries made 
125-pound averages. Sourwood in 
Franklin, Henry, and Patrick was 
the best in several years. 

Honey Market: Honey has been 
moving slowly, but most of the large 
producers are about half through 
selling, and with few exceptions 
prices have been holding up well. 
A few beekeepers have showed signs 
of nervousness and have cut prices 
some. I am selling for the same as 
last season. With bee supplies ad- 
vancing and everything else just as 
high or higher than last year I be- 
lieve we should hold prices where 
they are—Henry W. Weatherford, 
Vernon Hill, Va. 

<< 


MASSACHUSETTS, Nov. 3 
Weather: Septem- 
ber and October 
were warm and 
pleasant fdr both 
bees and beekeep- 
ers but the lack of 
sufficient rainfall 
during October to 
stimulate the clo- 
vers may have an 
effect on the crop 
next year. This is 
especially true on newly seeded 
fields. Goldenrod and wild aster 
were in excellent condition in Sep- 
tember, and bees were in excellent 
strength to harvest the usual crop 
which generally amounts to from 
25 to 50 pounds per colony. The 
dry weather, or some other reason, 
caused these plants to fail to se- 
crete nectar, and supers put on 
strong colonies in late August are 
empty. 

Bees: Colonies are not as strong 
in bees as we would desire, for the 
failure of the fall crop did not in- 
duce the usual September brood 
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rearing. Queens are still laying mod- 
erately, perhaps because of the 
warm weather. Generally at this 
time there is no brood in the hives. 
Honey stores do not average as 
heavy as we would like to have at 
this time. Some equalizing of stores 
must be made to prepare for winter, 
or sugar must be fed. The fact that 
the colonies are not as strong in bees 
may have some advantages where 
stores are none too heavy, although 
we like to have our colonies very 
strong for wintering. Moderate size 
colonies usually winter very well 
and build up fine for the honey flow 
but the extra strong colony can be 
divided about May 1 to make two 
rental colonies for pollination. 
Honey Crop: The early spring and 
summer were ideal for bees and hon- 
ey plants, and yields of honey were 
excellent. However, some of this 
surplus had to be left for the bees 
because of the failure of the fall 


crop. Prices are about the same as 
last year, but demand is not as 
heavy. 


Miscellaneous: Preparing the bees 
for wintering is now the main work 
to be done, and the best preparation 
is to have strong colonies with plen- 
ty of good stores above them. In the 
matter of protection we have found 
that while wind protection and ex- 
posure to the sun have many ad- 
vantages, bees here in Massachu- 
setts will come through the winter 
in good condition even when placed 
on stands in an open field—if they 
are strong in bees and have plenty 
of honey. 

Bruce Morehouse, page 660, No- 
vember Gleanings, brings up the 
matter of facing the hives in the 
winter. We have bees generally fac- 
ing South, East, and West, but a 
number face North. Those facing 
North do not fly as freely on warm 
days in the winter and early spring 
but appear to come through the win- 
ter in good condition. We prefer to 
have the hives face toward the sun, 
and have an upper flight hole in the 
food chamber to permit the bees to 
fly more often. 

EKoney stores of poor quality (un- 
ripened honey or honeydew) or 
shortage of stores, are the princi- 
pal causes of severe losses during 
the winter. While we packed our 
bees here for many years successful- 
ly, we find that it is quite a problem 
to pack and unpack bees in quantity. 
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During the past seven years we have 
not packed except a few tar-paper 
wrap for comparison with colonies 
in single wall hives. We have used 
a few sheets of newspaper between 
the inner and outer covers only. 
This year we will not pack the hives 
but will reduce the lower entrance 
and leave an upper flight hole — R. 
E. Newell, Medway, Mass. 


—~ 

NEW JERSEY, November 10 

Honey Crop: Some 
years ago Gleanings 
carried a column 
headed “Blasted 
Hopes’’. With a few 
exceptions this cov- 
ers New Jersey bee- 
keeping this season. 

Tul ip poplar, 
while a short flow, 
was quite abundant. 
Then sumac, which 
usually produces a considerable part 
of the honey crop of North Jersey, 
gave great promise. The plants car- 
ried the heaviest bloom in years but 
the crop was practically nil. 

While there was considerable gol- 
denrod bloom the nectar was not 
there. In years past four-story col- 
onies have been needing more room 
during the blossoming of this plant. 

There was the smallest number of 
plants of white aster (Aster cricoi- 
des) in many years, and the blossoms 
which were present apparently had 
but little to offer the bees although 
the weather during its blossoming 
time was favorable except for heavy 
morning fogs. 

Only two areas in the state report 
anything like a normal crop of hon- 
ey. One is the lima bean area where 
beans are grown for canning, and 
the other is the Spanish needle area. 

Following tulip poplar bloom, 
since there was practically nothing 
gathered from clovers in much of 
the state, colonies became so deplet- 
ed of stores that queens, except for 
the very youngest, ceased laying in 
mid-August. This has resulted not 
only in small clusters of bees for 
winter but much too large a propor- 
tion of old ones. 

Tons of sugar have been fed in an 
effort to provide winter stores. Even 
so, unless a near miracle occurs the 
winter loss promises to be heavy. 

The present practice of cutting 
clovers for silage or hay as soon as 
it starts to bloom, which is when it 
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is of greatest feeding value, together 
with modern machinery’ which 
makes it possible to strip a large 
area in a few hours, nearly elimi- 
nates clover as a nectar source. So 
the present condition of clover 
plants lends no encouragement un- 
less the present farming practices 
are changed. 

There is a small call for honey 
but either there is but little avail- 
able or prospective customers are 
not attracted.—Elmer G. Carr, Pen- 
nington, N. J. 


a 
NEW YORK, November 6 
Weather: Today isa 
real fall day, cool 
and cloudy, with a 
temperature of 55 
degrees and _ very 
little wind. Rainfall 
has been normal o- 
ver the past week. 
October was a hot 
dry month with no 
rain at all. Great 
care was emphasized to prevent for- 
est fires. Many wells were dry and 
water systems were without run- 
ning water. One trucker did a big 
business delivering water to farmers 
in this section with a tank which 
held 600 gallons at $4 per load from 
Penn Yan water supply. This has 
been the ideal weather to pack bees 
in the winter cases. It is difficult 
for the men to work .at this after 
the snow falls. 

Honey Crop: Because of ideal con- 
ditions during September and Octo- 
ber the bees gathered a nice crop of 
goldenrod and wild aster honey. 
Buckwheat did not yield well in 
some sections of the state, so that 
the so-called buckwheat honey had 
a high content of goldenrod honey. 
The crop was light in sections where 
there were no wild flowers. From 
50 to 100 lbs. per colony have been 
reported on dark honey. 

Market: Sales on white clover 
honey to buyers and wholesale deal- 
ers run from 17 to 20c per lb. De- 
mand is average. Buyers are not 
stocking up surplus stock but are 
filling only present orders. Buck- 
wheat and fall flower honey have 
been reported to move in large lots 
at 12 to 15c per lb. Honey as usual 
is being imported into the U.S.A. by 
shiploads—all grades from white to 
amber. That steady import is bound 
in time to more or less affect the 
market unless the average beekeep- 
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er of this Nation does something 
constructive to increase the sale of 
honey in the home. 

Miscellaneous: This is the time of 
the year to check supplies such as 
frames, hives, sections, and founda- 
tion. Order early. It pays. Suc- 
cessful beekeeping does not happen 
—one must plan months ahead of 
season. Mr. Byer of Canada made 
a timely statement in the November 
issue in regard to high prices. Prices 
can drop in a very short period of 
time. The crash of 1929 could be 
repeated again. It is a good idea to 
buy only what you need. 

Our extracting of fall honey is 
about over and soon the work will 
be all over for 1947. It has been a 
wonderful year, full of experience, 
joy, and trouble, but still the trou- 
bles are more or less stepping stones 
to a larger understanding of the 
trade. The famous hymn is so true: 
“The toils of the road will seem 
nothing when I come to the end of 
the way”.—Roscoe F. Wixson, Dun- 
dee, New York. 


=. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, October 31 
Weather: The 
weather has been 


unusually warm for 
the past two months 
with occasional 
showers and_ the 
nights cool enough 
to make wild aster 
yield. The bees have 
been working aster 
heavily for the last 
two weeks. In some 
localities the bees have gathered as 
much as a super of aster honey. In 
most cases the queens are laying 
and most hives will go into winter 
with plenty of young bees. 

Honey Market: This has been a 
very good honey year. The price 
of honey is still high. Some of the 
largest beekeepers say that sales are 
falling off. This is to be expected 
since sugar and other sweets have 
come back on the market. 

Miscellaneous: I believe the bee- 
keepers have done more requeening 
in this state than ever before. It 
looks as though the bees will go into 
winter with new queens and lots of 
young bees which should enable us 
to be in good shape to gather our 
spring honey flow. 

Favorable weather conditions, 
high prices, and a demand for hon- 
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ey are doing much to stimulate the 
beekeepers’ enthusiasm.—E. S. Pre- 
vost, Clemson, So. Car. 


a 
ONTARIO, November 4 
Weather: “Fair to- 


day and tomorrow. 
without much 
change in tempera- 
ture’. This has been 
the almost daily re- 
port from our To- 
ronto Observatory 
for the past four 
weeks or more. Oc- 
tober broke all rec- 
ords for high tem- 
peratures since weather predictions 
have been recorded for over 100 
years past in Toronto. 

And yet with all this warm 
weather, we doubt if a pound of 
honey came in at all of our apiaries. 
As we read of honey flows in Ohio 
and other states in that latitude we 
surely do realize that locality is a 
big factor in determining honey 
flows. In Victoria County in par- 
ticular, we have an apiary adjacent 
to a very large swamp in which all 
kinds of asters and other fall flow- 
ers grow in _ profusion, and we 
thought that surely some honey 
would be gathered there to help out 
for winter stores, but we were dis- 
appointed as nothing came in from 
these flowers, even if bees were no- 
ticed working on them. 

Of course, this spell of fine weath- 
er has made it good for feeding and 
doing other work that goes along 
with the job of getting all colonies 
ready for a long spell ahead when 
we will not be hearing that familiar 
refrain “fine and warm without 
much change in temperature’’. 

Although rainfall was abnormal- 
ly low for the past six weeks, clo- 
ver has not suffered much, if any. 
A drouth of similar length occur- 
ring in July or August would have 
literally dried up everything. While 
acreage of clover is not large for 
next year, what we have looks well 
and, generally speaking, prospects 
for 1948 appear to be at least nor- 
mal for the beekeepers of Ontario. 

Sugar has just been taken off the 
ration list here in Canada. Sugar, 
along with cane molasses, were the 
last items to be rationed and both 
are now on the free list in so far as 
buying is concerned. A ceiling is 
left on both, with sugar being al- 
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lowed an advance of one cent per 
pound over the price of a week ago. 

We know of some beekeepers who 
had a heavy feeding bill who were 
unable to get as much sugar as they 
wished. With the fine warm weath- 
er prevailing, they will now be able 
to get all they require. 

Wholesale price of sugar will be 
under present ruling a bit over $9 
per hundred. After the first World 
War we bought an outfit of some 
400 colonies along with all equip- 
ment, and I remember an invoice 
for $2000 for 100 bags of sugar that 
went with the outfit. This is just 
a vivid reminder of what price con- 
trol did for us during and since the 
last war 

Re prices, we wonder just what 
will happen to honey markets now 
that sugar is available for all who 
want it. Yesterday, at a chain store 
in a town near us, we saw dark hon- 
ey labeled ‘‘amber” being sold for 
81c for a two-pound carton. While 
a short crop of honey in Ontario 
may help to keep prices up, we seri- 
ously think that this price is too 
high. 

But price structure is not a prob- 
lem of beekeepers only, as farmers, 
poultry raisers, and others are all 
up in arms right now, owing to the 
rapid advance in feed grain required 
for their stock. Eventually it will 
work out on a stabilized basis no 
doubt, even if some casualties in the 
way of business failures result. 

It just occurs to me as I write that 
these notes will appear in the De- 
cember issue of Gleanings. And 
that means another Christmas Day 
will be celebrated. May the day 
really recall to us all the real sig- 
nificance of the message that ac- 
companied the first celebration of 
this event: “Peace on earth and good 
will towards men’’.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 


Index to 1947 Gleanings 
The general index to the 1947 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is ready 
for distribution. It is printed in 
leaflet form, and we will be glad to 
mail a copy on request. 
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80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 727) 


the bees with sufficient food to pre- 
vent starvation, and on this food the 
bees would rear brood. He was the 
first one to attempt to give the bees 
a balanced ration, but in supplying 
this candy containing rye meal the 
amount of natural pollen in the 
combs probably helped to make up 
a combination such as Dr. Farrar 
in later years adopted in the form of 
patties or little cakes of a dough 
made up of a mixture of syrup, soy- 
bean flour, and natural pollen in the 
proportion of three parts of soybean 
flour to one part natural pollen. 
By turning to the subject of Pollen 
in ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture and 
to articles written by Dr. Farrar 
from time to time, it will be found 
that the combination gave practical- 
ly as much food as straight pollen 
itself. Some say that when we know 
more about the composition of pol- 
len we will be able to make an ar- 
tificial substitute that will take the 
place of pure pollen. 

George S. Demuth, author and 
founder of the practice of wintering 
bees in two-story hives, had previ- 
ously shown that he wintered colo- 
nies in a single-story with no honey 
by giving them a large cake of rock 
candy as just described, placed near 
the top of the cluster. At the time 
he brought this out it was the cus- 
tom to winter bees on seven combs 
putting in division boards to fill up, 
not allowing the bees to have the 
whole ten combs. It was the cus- 
tom to take away all of the honey 
in the belief that sugar syrup was 
cheaper. Mr. Demuth did not know, 
neither did the rest of us, that hon- 
ey already in the combs is cheaper 
than any sugar syrup because there 
is a big loss from feeding. There is 
a strain on the bees that reduces 
their reserve of force and strength 
to withstand the rigors of winter. So 
he stood the frames on end, six or 
seven combs, inside of two hive bo- 
dies, and then poured packing 
around the ends, then put on the or- 
dinary winter cover. He thus was 
able to utilize the extra hive body 


as an outside winter hive. He had 
almost empty combs with a little 
honey, but a large cake of clear 


granulated sugar candy with a little 
flour or rye meal. It was demon- 
strated that such colonies on account 
of the small space near the top 
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would cluster near the top in close 
contact with the supply of food and 
pollen. It was assumed the bees 
could winter because of the provi- 
sional space for the entrance at the 
bottom. This is mentioned not be- 
cause we consider it a_ practical 
way of wintering bees today, but it 
worked quite satisfactorily during 
that period of time when it was 
thought the bees could be wintered 
in a single-story hive, the wintering 
space being confined to seven combs. 
The theory was that the less room 
the bees had to warm the less they 
would suffer from cold. There was 
something in that, but the trouble 
with this idea of putting combs on 
end did not result in a colony strong 
enough to produce a crop, and Mr. 
Demuth abandoned it almost as soon 
as he advocated it. But we in the 
Medina apiaries, Mr. Demuth then 
being in the government service, 
tried it out quite successfully and 
found that the combination of hon- 
ey as shown in the article by A. I. 
Root on how to make candy almost 
solved the problem of wintering in 
a single-story hive surrounded by a 
hive placed in their regular position 
on a regular bottom board. The dis- 
covery seemed quite important at 
the time, and it is here introduced 
to show the value of rock candy for 
wintering purposes. The amount of 
natural pollen in these cakes of can- 
dy was not enough to more than 
start the colonies on the road but 
way below the standards as now 
considered necessary to produce a 
crop of honey from a force suffi- 
ciently large to maintain their tem- 
perature during winter when a 
smaller cluster would be unable to 
make even a surplus. 
Feeding Dry Sugar to Bees 

During the last year or so there 
has been considerable discussion on 
the possibility of feeding dry sugar, 
placing the same on top of the super 
cover near the bee escape hole. This 
is perfectly practicable during warm 
weather when the bees can fly. If 
they are short of stores they will 
bring in water and make up their 
own syrup from the sugar placed on 
top of the super cover. A. I. Root in 
the 70’s had a good deal to say about 
the possibilities of using this form 
of feed. He abandoned it at the time 
because the sugar would sometimes 
be ignored by the bees entirely. He 

(Continued on page 761) 
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THE NATIONAL ANNUAL 


FEDERATION MEETING 
(Continued from page 735) 


12:15 P.M. Recess for lunch 
1:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


Election of Officers 


What Sets the Price of Honey? 
Harold J. Clay 
Production aid Market- 
ing Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Bees in the Air 
H. J. Whitcombe 
Package Bee Shipper 
Davis, California 

Research Committe Report 
Ralph W. Barnes 
Committee Chairman 
Oakland, Nebraska 


. Observations on Nosema 
Dr. C. E. Burnside 
Division of Bee Culture 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


. United Efforts Can Buy Better 


Bees. 
M. S. Fortune, Chr. 
Bee Breeders’ Com. 
Mayhew, Mississippi 
Is There a Need to Revamp 
Our Educational Work in Bee- 
keeping? 
Jas. I. Hambleton 
Division of Bee Culture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


Annual Banquet 
M. S. Stone, Toastmaster 
Superior Honey Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Call to order and intro- 
duction of Toastmaster 
by newly elected Pres- 
ident. 
10:00 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting 
National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
Annual Program 


2:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


January 15 
6:30 P.M. Get-acquainted Dinner 
Informal 


January 16 
9:00 A.M. Call to Order 
Mrs. Howard Weaver 
President 
Navasota, Texas 
Invocation 
Welcome Address 
Mrs. Ormus Dutson 
Deseret, Utah 
Response 
Mrs. E. G. Brown, Sr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Roll Call — Collection of dues 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. C. R. Corey 
Creston, Iowa 
Tricks of the Homemaker's 
Trade 
Miss Virginia McNaugh- 
ton, Home Economist 
American Honey Inst. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Ways to Create Auxiliary Ac- 
tivities 
Discussion Leader 
Mrs Ray N. Miller 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reports of Committees and 
Election of Officers 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 729) 
thought he was performing a super- 
natural trick and had some power 

or influence over the bees. 


“ E.R. ” Pulled a Fast One 

About 15 years ago“E. R.” was 
scheduled for a bee talk and demon- 
stration one evening at the Berea 
high school. Late in the afternoon 
he called to inquire if I would take 
his place as he had another engage- 
ment. At first I hesitated a bit as 
I had never handled bees on a stage 
under electric lights. However, I 
agreed to undertake the assignment 
—with some fear and trembling. 

I shall never forget that filled 
auditorium and a row of boys in the 
front seats just beyond the foot- 
lights. They were all eyes and ears 
as I removed the bees from the small 
hive, shook them onto a newspaper, 
poured them into my hat, and then 
placed the hat upon my head. Only 
one boy got stung that evening, but 
he attempted to pick up a bee on 
the stage after the meeting was over, 
and naturally the bee stung him. 

At the close of the meeting, after 
leaving the stage, whom should I see 
down in the audience but E, R, Root 
who was grinning from ear to ear. 
It then began to dawn on me that 
“EK. R.” didn’t have another engage- 
ment, but that he simply wanted to 
see how I would react to this ravher 
unusual experience which was new 
to me. Had I known he was in the 
audience I probably would have 
dropped the comb covered with bees 
because of nervousness, and this 
might have caused a scene. 
Another Stunt that “E. R.” Pulled 

E. R. Root understands the art of 
showmanship. He used to give a 
Chautauqua talk in the afternoon as 
well as evening. During the after- 
noon talk he usually had a young 
lady assist him. At the proper time 
he would remove a comb of bees 
from the small hive, making sure 
the queen was left in the hive. After 
pouring the bees on the newspaper 
and shaking them up and down a 
bit, he would throw a handful of 
bees up into the air out over the 
heads of the people in the front rows 
in the tent. He would then hand 
the young lady a magic wand and 
would say to the audience, “Now, 
when the young lady waves the 
magic wand the bees in the air will 
begin returning to the hive”. Of 
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Price of Honey 


Interest has been great in the price of honey for the past few months. 


The following 


figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and honey packers 
over the country. They are based on several reports from each state averaged with all 


of the reports in the region. 
been omitted from the chart. 


Where insufficient information is returned, prices have 
Where three figures appear on the chart the first repre- 


sents the low, the middle figure the average, and the third figure the high. e 


Monthly Honey Report (Prices expressed in cents per pound) 


Northeast Southeast 
Bulk Honey 
Table Grade 18-19-23 20-25 
Industrial Grade 15-19 
Price to Grocers 
5 lb. jar or can 25-28-35 22-30 
3 lb. jar 
2 lb. jar 27-30-35 
1 lb. jar 28-35-40 30-35 
Comb Honey (24’s) $10.50 
Retail Price 
60 lb. can 18-24-30 20-25 
5 lb. jar or can 25-34-45 30-40 
3 lb. jar 32-37-46 
2 lb. jar 32-39-48 
1 lb. jar 35-42-50 40 
Honey Sales Slow All Sold 

to Slow 

Estimated Crop 
Conditions based 
on normal (%) 76 78 


North Central Midwest Southwest 
18-23-33 16-20-26 15-17-20 
15-18-21 12-14-18 12-14 
24-27-30 22-24-27 24-25 

22-31 23-25 
27-32 27-28 
29-31-33 28-33 28-29-32 

$10.00 $8.00 to $10.00 
24-25-29 20-24-30 20-20-25 
27-34-40 28-31-35 23-27-32 
25-34-39 29-31-32 
30-46-41 35-37-40 29-33-35 
39-49-53 35-42-55 33-38-40 
Fair Fair to Slow to 
Slow Fair 
61 84 84 





A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 748) 
course, “E. R.’’, as he continued his 
talk, would watch the behavior of 
the bees flying around near the top 
of the tent. As soon as he noticed 
them beginning to return to the hive 
on the stage, he would give the 
young lady a secret sign and she in 
turn would wave her magic wand 
which, as far as the audience could 


see, caused the bees to return to 
their hive. It was really a clever 
stunt. If “E. R.” had made a mis- 


take and had gotten the queen mix- 
ed up with the bees he threw into 
the air, the result would likely have 
been much different. 

Incidentally, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to estimate or eval- 
uate the great amount of good Mr. 
Root did during his four years’ work 
with the Chautauquain helping to 
make people in practically every 
state in the Union bee and honey 
minded. 

Viewing Apiaries from the Air 

It was my pleasure a few weeks 
ago to accompany my son-in-law, 
Frank Dushenke, a beekeeper, in a 
small plane while we flew over some 
of the Root Company apiaries and 
one of my own apiaries, which is 
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shown in the picture, page 729. 

Somehow, objects on the ground 
look considerably different from the 
air than they do when viewed from 
the ground. Some of the fields look 
like a checkerboard. 


This little yard, about 3% miles 
west out of Medina, beside the rail- 
road which can be seen in the fore- 
ground is the one that I enjoy visit- 
ing, mainly because the scenery 
around the yard is so picturesque. 
Sometimes during a hot day in sum- 
mer when I begin to experience 
“brain fag’? at my desk, I drop ev- 
erything in order to visit this yard 
to watch the bees at work and per- 
haps learn something about bee be- 
havior that is new to me. 

In one of my talks about six years 
ago I mentioned taking my rifle 
along in the car while I visited this 
yard on Saturday afternoons. When 
I got tired working with the bees, I 
would walk down the railroad track 
with my rifle to take some shots at 
woodchucks that lived in a high 
bank near the railroad. 

A short time ago I made a vow 
that I would not kill any more wood- 
chucks unless they were actually 
doing some damage. Woodchucks 
have as much right to live as I have. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each 
shortest word such as “a” 


insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us 
Each initial, each word in r 

; names and addresses, the 
—— and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word ‘ 


Rate:—12c per 


Copy 


should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Mich. 

BEST GRADE HONEY FOR SALE—in 
large quantities. 25c lb. in your containers. 
E. R. Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

WHITE and amber honey for sale in 
660-lb. drums, 60-Ib. tins, and in glass jars. 
Alexander Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—Dark amber extracted in 
60's, 20c per Ib. Comb, amber to dark, $6 





and $8 per case of 24 sections. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 72a ree 
"WHITE CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. 
tins, $15. Sample, 15c. Busy Bee Farm, 





No. Abington, Mass. 

FOR SALE—1000 60's Wisconsin buck- 
wheat and clover honey mixed, good fla- 
vor. 1000 60’s heartsease, heavy body, col- 
or very light. Box 3522 care of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—100,000 lb. Eby’s Wisconsin 
clover honey, $15.15 F.O.B. W. Elkton, in 
60-Ib. tins. Also available in 1 to 5-lb. 
glass. Beekeepers take notice—do not let 
your trade lapse—this is a fine flavor 
white honey—the kind of honey you will 
be proud to supply_your customers. Alan 
Eby, West Elkton, Ohio. 


AMBER HONEY from clover, goldenrod, 




















and buckwheat. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, 
Mich. RES 
FOR SALE—Amber extracted, mild fla- 


vor, new cans, $12.00. N. B. Querin, Belle- 
vue, 
FOR SALE. Truckload clover honey. 
Sueper Apiaries, Webster City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—300 cases of clover honey 
in five pound jars, also _a truck load of 
amber honey. Walter J. Rink, Port Hope, 
Mich. | ie EER a Sees 
WHITE CLOVER honey in sixties, truck 
or carload, twenty cents pound. Walter 
Weldon, Moorhead, Iowa. 


BEST GRADE honey, white clover, 60 
Ibs., $14.00; light amber, $13.00. J. G. Bur- 
tis, Marietia, N. Y. : 

25 60-lb. cans buckwheat honey for sale. 
Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, RB. 2, Pa. 











LIGHT AMBER HONEY in 60's. Sample, 
10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J 





OR SALE—Raspberry 
$14.00 per 60-lb. can; $3.00 per 10-lb. pail; 
$1.50 per 5-lb. pail, F.O.B. Boyd, Wiscon- 
sin. Frank Reith. 


SWEET CLOVER HONEY in 60-Ib. tins 
and 5-lb. pails, any quantity. Abram Bru- 
baker, Lancaster, Pa., R. 1. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—V 
not guarantee honey buyers’ natn DA ‘te 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. ~ 
WANTED—Comb and extracted clover 
a Pg in first letter. Sener 
roducts Co., 39 E. 7 ive 
Rouge gg oy E. Henry St., River 


~ WANTE — White and amber y 
any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Kooy, 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


_ HONEY & BEESWAX — Highest prices 
DRYANT Ai ata heen yet wm 

I WYER, :S 
21, CALIFORNIA. — 


- CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send aan ae 
Ib. cans furnished, if desired. W. R 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. ; 











HONEY WANTED—Ail grades and vari- 
— = cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
— 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 

alif. 

HONEY WANTED—All grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 


ALL GRADES of white and amber hon- 
ey wanted. Carloads or less. Mail sample 
and price. Alexander Company, 819 Rey- 
nolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio. i 

WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. Any quantity. State price in first 
letter. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, Ills. 


~ WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. L. Konces, North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts. 
WANTED — Light extracted honey in 
60’s. Clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 W. 
82nd. St., New York 24, N. Y. 
WANTED—White or light extracted clo- 
ver honey in sixties. Small quantities con- 

















sidered. Send sample and _ best _ price. 
Krema Products Company, Columbus 8, 
Ohio. 





WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver, ton lots. Mail sample and price. R. B 
Souder, Souderton, — Pa. 


FOR SALE 
SIMPLEX TRAP clips queen_ without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
spacers seven-eight-nine, fast — accurate, 
$1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars HONEY WANTED 


and 5-lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt Carloads and less than carloads. 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. Mail sample and best prices in all 
VENTILATING BEEHIVE COVERS, ful- grades. 


ly adjustable for winter or summer. Write re Ww AEPPLER COMPANY 


for descriptive folder. George Watkins, 
Box 373, Austin, Minnesota. Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 









































































HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
se col- embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
2c per distinction. Please send for free samples 
2S, the and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
"teow OCONOMOWOC, WIS. RL TIP % 
) Pure Northern maple syrup in 5-gallon Bees and Queens 
— or 1-gallon containers at $4.85 a gallon. Italians - Causasians and 
ED The Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds Daughters of Queens 
; . | Road, Toledo, Ohio. Bred for Resistance 
e can J { i 
ial re- tae —. oe — a ee | jars, Send for BREE Cirewlars 
ers to packe o carton, wi caps, c per 
a om carton, or $5.00 gross F.O.B. Summerfield, BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
ily es- Fla., Route 1, J. W. Reitz & Bros. Weslaco, R 2, Box 23, Texas. 
ao ~ WRITE FOR CATALOG sss Quality Bee “oo uunnanncnens eeaneaegucee Senceeeses 
clover Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- QUUCUEUONUEUCCOEOOUEOOEOEUEOOEOEOOOOUGECEUOUOEOSEREOOCEOEEOEOEOOOEEO EERE EOE Ez 
Honey- ) ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
- River bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekegp- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. IT’S A GOOD IDEA 
honey, We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
¢<eenan plies = honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, This time of year to gather 
go ewe 12303 12th bs i ‘ ich. 
ny rs nM. up all your old comb and cap- 
GELES | TP cag Ane songs = 4 SUPERS, | 1000 pings and have them rendered 
y combs, $2. each. -frame . > ‘ 
atta size. Good condition. No small lot sales. into beeswax before the wax 
tracted State permit and health certificate fur- moths consume any part of it. 
+ S ~ Howard M. Myers, Ransomville, We charge only 2c lb. for ren- 
: sist Mass —_——— pa a dering when your old comb or 
— HOFFMAN FOUNDATION MILL, A-1 ings jg 
d vari- condition. Used only once. Mrs. J. C. Hut- Pines Ae oe weigh “ a coms 
ee zelman, Glendale, Ohio. oo rag h ne sma nd s ree: S. 
> 1yin clean eeswax 
ngeles, | FOR SALE—60 used 10-fr. hives, 50 deep . ee 


today at 43c lb. delivered. 


supers, 30 shallow supers, all clean_like 
arioads | new, painted white, frames wired. G. E. We are always buying hon- 











SUEDERECCOEOCOEUCCUSSOCCUSSCCOEURCOOCRORECEECCCOCCCGOEOCUROCUCESCCCOOCCCECCRSCOCRECCRCEGCOSRCRERCORSRCCHORCCRRCRESRGCCERSRROSEEEEEY, 
TPPITTTTITITITTITTTITTTTT Te 





a Miller, 317-4th St., N. E., Watertown, So. 
165-267 | Dak. ey. Send SAMPLE, state how 
G. B. Lewis Wood Goods! Dadant’s Fa- much roe have, and quote your 
= inaaae mous Crimp wired Foundation. Catalogue best price. We remit promptly 
pBhocen on request. Italian Package Bees and for honey and wax shipments. 
9 Rey- Queens, April and May. No Deposit re- 

t —_. 7 . a. 3059 W. Rox- Send for our Money Sav- 
comb a Mn nS ing Price List on bee supplies. 
in first FOR SALE—Standard 8 and 10-frame 

Ils. bee hives. Number 1's, $1.05 each. Hoff- 

satin - man frames, $8.00 per 100. Four cleat 

—— covers, 80c each. Bottom boards, 80c each. THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 
assa- K.D. and F.O.B. factory. Write for catalog. 

a==4 | Satisfaction guaranteed. HAGEN-LUNCE- 229 Walnut Street 

i FORD MFG. & SUPPLY, 2500 NORTH : os ; i 
ne in 
lis W. FOURTH STREET, COEUR D'ALENE, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

IDAHO. 
-_ = Seay ade cee ie ae ee PMTTTITITITTTTTTTTTTT LLL 
price. and your equipment. VOHO Entrance 
ibus 8, Closures securely screen an entrance in 





less than three seconds. VOHO Entrance 


y—Clo- | when placed in the entrances. ‘There are HONEY LABELS 





. R. B 12 distinct occasions when VOHO Entrance | . ‘ 
ans Closures will facilitate your beekeeping Improved designs, embodying color, 
— operations. VOHO Entrance Closures al- balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
— sane Neg eres with the least Please send for free samples & prices. 

al disturbance to the bees. rite for quantity 
without — = — about these amazing new Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 
FRAME aids to beekeeping. Priced to sell—Upper, i i 
-curate, $0.80;—Lower, $1.30. Satisfaction guaran- Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
ze Leys, teed. VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange St., 
a Norfolk 2, Va. 
LTURE | December, 1947 751 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


also 


Michigan’s Most Complete 
Stock Honey Containers 
for 


Extracted, Section, 
and Cut Comb Honey 


Write for price lists 
and discount rates 


Paying Top Prices 
for HONEY and Beeswax 


M. J. BECK CO. 


510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing I, Mich. 








A 
Te neecennes 











ITALIANS 
Bees and Queens for 1948 
Dark three-banded strain 
that are good producers. 
2 lb. Pkg. with queen $3.95 
3 Ib. Pkg. with queen 4.95 
Extra Queens 1.15 
$1.00 deposit required 
on each package booked. 
A. M. PEACH 
Baldwyn, Miss. 














| CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


A very Merry Christmas and a 
Prosperous 1948 to you. 
Establishing a branch queen yard in 
southern Florida for early queens 
and some packages. See next adv. 
Albert G. Hann 

Glen Gardner, N. J. | 
\ * 


a > 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
BEES & QUEENS 


Packages with or without queens. All 
packages are screened. No drones. All 
queens are laying before they are 
shipped. We guarantee satisfaction 
and quick delivery. Located on L & N 
main line. 
M. I. TINDAL & Son 
806 Cedar St., Greenville, Ala. 





























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepti 
advertisements, but we cannot be els ree 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN queens, un- 
tested, $1.10 each up to 25; over 25, $1.00 
ear 3 Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 











GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


BOOKING ORDERS for package bees 
and queens for ’48 shipment. Walter D. 
Leverette, P. O. Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Three 
band Italians. 26 years’ experience. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
ao & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, 
oute 1. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle high producing bees. Howard 
Crom, Ripon, Calif. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.10, any number. 
Satisfaction assured. Shipped by airmail 
for better service. Lange Apiaries, Llano, 
Texas. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We have closed our queen yards 
for 1947. Now booking orders for April 
delivery. 30c deposit on each queen at 
time of booking. No package bees. Brewer 
Brothers Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, 
Tampa 6, Florida. 

THREE - BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1948 delivery with apiary_in- 
spection certificate. Post a card for Gen- 
eral Information and Price Circular. Cot- 
tage Hill Apiaries, Rt. 2, Mobile, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and _ Package 
Bees. Booking orders for 1948. 2-lb. pack- 
ages, $5.00; 3-lb. packages, $6.00; queens, 
untested, $1.50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Complete modern honey 
house, equipment only. 300 colonies. State 
inspection. Cash or 43 down on easy terms. 
Alvin Roop, Jr.,, Spruce, Michigan. eae - 

FOR SALE—105 colonies of bees in new 
Jumbo hives, shallow super included, $15. 
Inspected. William Kuhnen, Rt. 3, Box 62, 
Orland, California. 5 
~ FOR SALE—800 colonies bees, with com- 
plete equipment for operating them. Lo- 
cated in southeastern North Carolina. 
Good locations for honey production or 
ideal for dividing early in spring and mov- 
ing north or west for clover honey flow. 
Disease free. Box 2410, Gleanings, Medina, 
Ohio. ae ia 

FOR SALE—25 acres, mostly wooded, 10 
miles west of Port Huron, on pavement, 
new house, 20 x 24, unfinished, full base- 
ment, 1000 5-year-old pines; young apples, 
plums, peach, and cherry orchard. 60 2- 
story hives of bees, extractor, settling 
tank. Inspection certificate furnished. A 
good supply of 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. jars. 
Live stream, raspberries, strawberries, and 
blowerberries. $4200—$2000_ down. Write 
owner, R. H. Ploeger, 4824 Curtis Avenue, 


Dearborn, Michigan. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Season’s Greetings 


Our sincere thanks for 
every order received 
this year and also for 
the nice letters about 
our bees and service. 
Our 1948 booking 
is well advanced. 


W. E. Plant 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2 Mississippi 























Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for 1948 
delivery, only 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 


We guarantee live delivery and 
health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 
Prices as follows: 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.00 


3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.00 


Clover Bee Farms 
HESSMER, LA. 
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SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 
Finger-tip heat control 
Price, $11.50 Wt. 3% Ibs. 
Order Early for Spring Delivery 
R. P. Easton 
1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest, 

Binghamton, New York. { 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 
better. Special inventor’s page. 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 


Modern Beekeeping 











Paducah, Kentucky. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Bees and equipment. Charles Bangham, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3000 in your own back yard. 
Address: NATIONAL TURKEY INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 

MAGAZINES 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including a subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
——* End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
and. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 























MAGAZINES AND BOOKS CATALOG, 
fourteen classifications, for stamp. Van 
Hoesen Agency, 43 Maple, Franklinville, 
New York. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy against 
25 cents (or 1s 6d.) postage stamp. Yearly, 
7s, 6d, ($1.50) International Money Order. 
Apply Bhupen Apiaries, (Himalayas) Ram- 
garrh, Dist Naini Tal, U. P. India. 


Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand 
P. O. Transvaal, South Africa. 


ANGORA GOATS 
INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 


industry. Subscription—$1.50, Sample copy 
—fifteen cents. 
































THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
| BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
Guaranteed to please 


Untested _............ $1.25 each 
EE shaisccesaaseaan 2.00 each 
After June 30th, 1.00 each 


Untested only 
Cash with order 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns 




















Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FROM THE APIARY NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from page 707) 

land is not too sloping. It requires 
a great amount of winter rain to en- 
able steep slope plants to yield sur- 
plus honey. Much of the level land 
where the yield is best has been tak- 
en over by the plow. 

* * Kk Kk * 

A few years ago thousands of col- 
onies of bees burned up in range 
fires in Los Angeles County. 
summer around the first part of Ju- 
ly, two great fires in southern Cali- 
fornia destroyed 60 homes and many 
colonies of bees and equipment. 
From now on until the winter rains 


This | 


come, the ranges are like a tinder | 


box. 
to the work of cleaning up the grass 
and brush in my outyards in the 
mountains. 

Elsinore, Calif. 





EPHARDT HONEY FARMS 
Plaucheville, Louisiana. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Booking orders for 1948 


I have given a high priority | 





QUCEEECCCUOEOEUOECECHUECCOCOGORCRGREEEOCGECEGOUERERCRUCERCGREECSESSCEREEREREOCECRCEOCOSGRCERCGURCCCRREOCOCCCCHCCCRCRRGGRCRetCeeeaES ", 


ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 
for 1948 
1-29 30-98 99-up 
2 Ibs. with queen $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen 5.30 $.15 5.00 
Extra Queens 1.38 1.30 1.25 


Package prices are F.O.B. Tifton, Ga. 
Queens postpaid 


$1.00 deposit per package when the 
order is booked, the remainder is due 
10 days prior to shipping. Cancella- 
tions are in order at any time prior to 
shipping and deposits promptly re- 
turned. 


PECANS in the shell 

For the holiday season we are offer- 
ing highest quality, selected large 
Georgia Pecans for your own use or 
we will ship to others for you as pres- 
ents. 

Prices are as 
where in the U. S. 
C.O.D’s. 


follows shipped any- 
post PAID. No 


- 7a $2.75 
10 Ibs. net . 


(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 


UUSUCEEAROGEOOSOORECEESOREOREGOORERERCROREORRESECECECRREREeReeeeeeeeeeeEEAY 


reeeeeeeegy MILL ” 
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2 Ib. packages bees with queens 
3 lb. packages bees with queens 
4 lb. packages bees with queens 
5 Ib. packages bees with queens 
Queens (Postpaid) 








\— 


Tested Queens, any number (Postpaid) $2.0 
Queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 
Queens clipped at no extra cost. 


Our shipping dates are filling up fast. 
per package deposit, balance ten days before shipment is made. 
Health certificate furnished with each shipment. Tanquary’s Bees 
and Queens will do the job for you. 


— —— — = } 
“TANQUARY’S 
ltalian Bees and Queens for 1948 


TANQUARY’S Bees and Queens for good crops 
Heavy Honey production requires strong, hardy 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Price List for 1948 


1to5 6 to 
$ 


ey 
eo) 
1] 
o 
~_ 
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100-up 

$4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
1.20 


# 
ao 
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35 
0 
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7. 
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Order early, send $1.00 


BEE WISE, ORDER EARLY. 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
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THREE-BANDED 


IIIT iii iii iiiiiy % 


THANKS for the fine support 








. 
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Two Strains 


and 


Daughters of TESTED RESISTANT BREEDERS Mated 
with DRONES of TESTED RESISTANT MOTHERS. 


Watch this space in the next issue for 1948 prices. 


The Season’s Greetings to All. 
Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 


ITALIAN STOCK 


given us during the past year. 
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Package Bees 
.. . from hardy, heavy producing 
stock that has been selected in the 
North for qualities that producers 
insist on. Others may have bees 
lighter in color, possibly more gen- 
tle, but primarily our stock is bred 
to produce. 
Prices, March 15 to May 15: 3 Ibs. 


ten or less. 
ping dates still open. 


Larger orders take substantial discount. 
When ordering state how you want bees to be 


Sweet tree ripened fruit as it comes 
from the trees without any artificial 
coloring or ripening process. 
Prices Express Paid in U. S. Only: 
PER BUSHEL—ORANGES, $5.00; 
| GRAPEFRUIT, $4.00; MIXED BOX, 
| $4.50. ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY 
| IN SEASON. 


bees and queen for $5.00 in lots of 
Many ship- 


| Oranges and Grapefruit 
| 


shipped, and where if different from your post office address. 


Blossom Land Fruit & Honey Co., Orlando, Florida. 














It is serving beekeepers 


(6) Research Committee. 








Our National Federation 


through the following committees: 


(1) Honey and Pollen Plants Committee. 

(2) Agricultural Relations Committee. 

(3) Honey Grades Committee. 

(4) Bee Breeders’ Committee. 

(5) Standardization of 5-gallon Can Caps Committee. 


Help yourself by giving moral and financial 
support to our National Federation. 


Send contributions to: 
| Sec.-Treas. Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic. Iowa. 


throughout the U.S. A. 
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Above photo shows a part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


1948 Italian Bees and Young Queens 1948 


TIT iiiiiiiii iii ii iii a 



































ee PRICES—WITH QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
1to9 10 to 49 50to99 100 and up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 | 
t comes 4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
rtificial Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 
3. Only: 
$5.00; 7 ae 
» BOX. We Solicit Large Orders 
TONEY 
= +. e 
s of Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
1ip- 
» be — 
le What About Beeswax Today? 
AM (Continued from page 709) 
number is therefore immediately af- 1948 
fected. 
To make a_ saponification test, Package Bees 
take 1 pound of water, 1 ounce caus- 
tic soda, 2 ounces of wax. Boil one ° 
minute with violent agitation after with Queens 
the wax is melted. Cool. Drain off . 
liquid. Refill container with water Italians 
to about the same level as before 
and boil for one minute with violent Prices: 
agitation. Cool. If any mineral wax 3 Ib. pkg. with queen, $5.65 
is present it will rise to the surface 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.50 


and harden on cooling. If the wax 
































contains no mineral wax the whole Extra queen 1.35 
— will remain as a soapy mix- By Express 
By a little practice one can add . 
mineral wax to beeswax and then We Serve to Serve Again 
separate it again by this test, with 
surprising accuracy. Of course, the 
beeswax left has become soap—a Sunny South 
very good soap too, by the way, al- ° e 
though too expensive for commer- Apiaries 
cial production. I. Clark, Prop. 
The future of beeswax for cos- Marksville. L 
metics, polishes, and many other in- arksville, La. 
——— dustrial uses is bright, but its qual- 
JLTURE ity should be jealously guarded. — “4 
December, 1947 75% 
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Edward C. Hanson Robert L. Hanson 
HANSON, HALL BEE COMPANY 


Producers and Shippers of 
THOROUGHBRED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Livingston, Alabama 

Our prices for 1948 will be the same as those prevailing in 1947 
and are quoted below: 


| 1-24 $4. 
; 25-99 4.25 5.55 1.30 
| 100-up 4.00 5.25 1.20 } 








2 Ib. 3 Ib. Queens 
50 $5.85 $1.40 





We are small enough to appreciate your order for a single pack- 
age and large enough to accept your order for a thousand. 





al 
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Leather Italian Bees and Queens 
We are booking orders for 1948 prices to be quoted later, 
subject to your approval. No deposit required. Every 
queen and package guaranteed. 


The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 
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4, 


A Friendly Place to Do Business - 


1948 price lists will be in the January issue. 
When you are ready to order in the mean- 


time, we will be glad to have you write us. 


The Daniels Apiaries, Picayune, Miss. 


IETTITIIIII i 


SUCUREAEEOOCOOSCROOOOODOOOOUGOREROOODOOCRRRGROOOOCOOROSSROEROOOEEREY, 


TEIDIDIDLE TT 


IIL ” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


Peace and Prosperity 


Ceneetenereneeen a 


throughout the New Year 


1948 Prices in January Issue 


George A. Hummer & Sons 


Prairie Point, Mississippi 
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47 ’ . 
Babcock’s Four Frame Nuclei 
Now booking orders tor April and May shipment. 
ie We offer several thousand four frame nuclei, each containing four 
- combs filled with brood, pollen, and honey; a young laying Italian 
queen, and two lbs. of young worker bees. 
a. We have shipped these nuclei into every part of the country and 
mr our customers report they build up quicker, store more honey, 
and require less attention than any other package. 
These nuclei are sold only in lots of two or multiples of two, and 
are shipped two nuclei in a single ten frame hive body, partition- 
ed in the middle and screened top and bottom. 
—->, One third down books order and choice of shipping dates, balance 
due ten days before shipment. Orders may be cancelled any time 
ais before shipping date, with refund in full. Certificate of inspection 
weno: and live delivery guaranteed. 
: Price: two, four six, or ten nuclei .................... $7.50 each 
: WE: GORE CIE was cskisicsccscssssiccserecnscsaccasecss 7.20 each 
: Red Cypress Wooden Equipment 
: METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- 
: plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for .. $6.75 
q : BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, 5 for 4.90 
E HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and , 
eee hand holds on four sides, 5 for .................cccccsssscessseeees 6.25 
a STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with tele- 
: scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 
: and divided bottom bar frames. No inner covers 
5for.. 23.00 
: All equipment is furnished in ten frame size 
: and is completely dovetailed. 
. | BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 
- | 
: | 803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 
a - a - 
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Be Thrifty, Be Wise 


Keep in mind a shipper of 
PACKAGE BEES who can and 
will make deliveries in 1948. 

That is our only business. 

Our prospects are better at 
this date than in several years. 

If you care to place an order 
now, we will book, subject to 
your approval of prices when 
established, without deposit. 
You have the right at all times 
to cancel and any deposit will 
be refunded. If we accept an 
order we guarantee to deliver. 

We will use only new cages, 
supply health certificate with 
each shipment, and ship full 
weight packages with young 
queens. 

Please do not ask us to take 
your used cages even as a gift. 
(See state regulations in bee 
journals.) 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees and Queens: 


Lots of: 2 Ib. 3 lb. Ex. Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to $9 3.85 4.80 1.10 
100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms 25% deposit to book or- 


der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. 
that die in transit if it’s our fault. 
If it 
claim with them. We start ship- 
ping February 1. 
will be given preference. 


We replace any bees 


is the carriers’ fault, file 


Old customers 


The Island Apiary 


Collier City, Fla. 
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10,000 Eby’s 
Package Bees 


3-1b.— $5.00 each, any number. 

Booking orders now for early 

delivery. 10% with order, bal- 

ance before delivery. 

Good honey producing strain 
Italians. 


Highland Apiaries 


Sylvester, Georgia. 
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| | 
Announcement | 


Many of our customers are disap~ 
| proving our idea of discontin ce 
of the package bee business. re- 
| fore if you have previously ordered 
| package bees from us send in your 
requirements for package bees to us 
and we will see what we can do for 
you. 

We will be happy to hear from 
|} anyone who is in need of good 
Leather Colored Italian Queens. 





| 0. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries 
| Coffee Springs Box 193 Ala. 














JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 733) 
for the winning entries will be 
made at a dinner to be held at Ny- 
stom’s on Highway No. 4 on the 
evening of December 8. Tickets at 
$2.50 per person must be reserved 
in advance.—Richard A. Geogheg- 
han, Sec. 
* * k* * * 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation meeting in Orlando, Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, was well attended 
and a great success. R. E. Foster, 
was made an honorary life member 
in appreciation of his 27 years of 
work as State Apiarist. Officers 
elected for the coming year are: 
Paul Cutts of Chipley as President; 
P. M. Packard of Oviedo, Vice-pres- 
ident, and F. S. Houston, Tampa 6, 
Florida as Secretary-treasurer. 

* ke ek * * 

The Ontario Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation meeting held in Toronto No- 
vember 10 to 12 was a_ success. 
Speakers from all but two provinces 
participated. Lack of space and 
time forbids a detailed report. 
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WINTER LOSS FROM COLONIES 
AND RELATED FACTORS 
(Continued from page 718) 
colonies compare very favorably 
with each other in the _ second 
year of production in every factor 
considered except in mortality rate, 
where the increase group rate is 
considerably higher than the pack- 
age-started colonies. This variation, 
however, might level itself out when 
operated on a commercial rather 
than an experimental basis. 
6. More experimental work should 
be done with nuclei, particularly 
with different age groups of bees, 
to determine whether double or tri- 
ple the number of colonies could not 
be established, wintered-over, and 
operated for honey production at 
considerably less expense than pur- 
chasing package bees. 
80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 747) 
found, and we too found, that this 
sugar would not attract the bees as 
long as there was plenty of honey 
| in the hives, or they were getting 
nectar from the fields. The purpose 
of dry sugar is to prevent starvation. 
There comes a time just before the 
main honey flow when the bees have 
exhausted their stores in brood rear- 
ing and a strong colony may starve 
to death unless it has this dry sugar 
| which can be given them so easily. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
WANTED - Fall aster honey, any 
amount Send samples and price. Robt. 
Lane, Greenville, Tenn. 
CLOVER extracted honey 60 Ib. cans, 
$15.00 per can F.O.B. Medina, Ohio. Irvin 
VanDevier 
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Southern Beekeeper 
(Magazine) 
HAPEVILLE, GA. 


‘Southern in scope 
National in influence” 
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SPECIAL PRICE 
Slightly Imperfect Copies of 
ABC & XYZ of BEE CULTURE 
Priced at only $3.00 each while 
the limited stock is available 
Cash with order. Your money re- 
funded promptly if not satisfied 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 

| Medina, Ohio. 
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Another Season 


Just around the corner. How 
fast they follow each other. 
Used to be folks took time out 
to enjoy the Yuletide, going 
from home to home making 
Merry with music, song, and 
dancing. Christmas seems to 
have lost its real significance. 
Let’s work and Pray to the end 
that mankind may again find 
joy and peace in a world twice 
drenched in blood in our gen- 
eration. 





* * *& K * 


To all our host of customers we 

want again to say “Thank You” 

for all your considerations. And 

to all beekeepers everywhere 

A Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 


Macon, Mississippi 
The business QUALITY built. 


> 
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QUEENS 


Lots of Nice Young Queens 
for Immediate Shipment 
Both Italians & Caucasians 

: od 
We have about finished pack- 
age shipments for this season, 
and are devoting our entire 
time to the production of good 
queens. If vou need them for 
queenless colonies, requeening, 
or making increase, we can 
supply your needs promptly at 
the following prices: 


III iis. 4 


: Serre. $1.10 ea. 
= 25-99 ; 1.00 ea. 
: 100-up .90 ea. 


Clipped or Airmailed 
at no extra cost. 


SS 
The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


> 
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PACKAGE BEES | 
FOR 1948 


File Orders Early for Spring Shipments | 


Now Booking Orders for Earliest Shipping Dates 
All orders for more than two packages SHOULD BE FOR 
MULTIPLES OF THREE, to make even crates. 
All orders should be accompanied by payment of $1.00 PER PACKAGE 
to confirm and hold shipping date, balance payable before shipping. 








PRICES, Quantity Scale: 1to9 12to48 51to99 102-up 
2-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. $4.50 ea.$4.25 ea.$4.15 ea. $4.00 
3-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.30 ea. 5.15 
4-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. 6.80 ea. 6.55 ea. 6.45 ea. 6.30 
Extra Queens, Untested, $1.25, any quantity, 
—Tested, $2.00, any quantity. 
For queenless packages, deduct $1.25. Loose queen type 

(late shipment only) add $1.00. | 


All deposits will be refunded if order is 
cancelled for any reason. 
Above prices will hold unless cost of 
sugar is materially increased. | 


The Puett Company —_— Hahira, Ga. 
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SEASON'S : Season's Greetings : 
from the : 
GREETINGS | 
: lowa Beekeepers’ : ' 
from : Lage | gm 
Association ; | 
GEORGE E. SMITH A Service Organization 
Route 2 One of whose projects | 
is to make available a_ an 
Yuba Cit . : superior strain of DR: = 
ee Se stock. Write this asso- : 
ciation for information : 
Producer of ; : 
: and prices. : 
Northern California Iowa Beekeepers’ Assn. | 
: State House : | 
Package Bees and Queens : Des Moines, Iowa : 
Ts cceiceneinesiabieintliileiaiaiatiaaiaiadiiiiaiaainaill | 3 
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YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS FOR 1948 | 


The Strain That Honey Producers Prefer | 


Orders are coming in rapidly for the coming season and 
it is beginning to look like a heavy demand is ahead. We 

urge you to place your orders now, no deposit necessary 
until prices are announced later for 1948. We are now 
preparing to make the coming season one of the greatest 
and will be fully prepared to serve you with highest | 
quality and best of service. Only neat new cages used 
and a larger supply of bees and queens than ever will 
enable us to handle more orders better. 


| Book your order now, do not delay | 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga., U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) | 




















PACKAGE SEES .... ITALIANS .... QUEENS 


April dates are now practically all taken. Rush your order for May 
booking before it is too late. Prices to be announced later. Queens 
shipped to all parts of the world. We solicit foreign correspondence. 


Bessonet Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BAND ITALIANS 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. 
We are now booking orders for 1948. 


CALVERT APIARIES — Calvert, Alabama 








> 
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RN 
QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 
\% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $1.00) 


J. B. TATE & SON 





1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tennessee Tel. No. 34509M 
ee 
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[ DOVETAILING 


MACHINE 


Now a size for every beekeep- 
er’s shop. A valuable machine 
for making your own hives and 
supers and for repairing your 
old ones. No reason to ever be 
short of hives and supers with 
one of these machines in your 
own shop. Does a perfect job 
of dovetailing. Requires only 
small motor to operate. Make 
those slack winter months pay 
dividends by making your own 
equipment. Easy to operate 
and priced within reach of all 
beekeepers. 


| Write for details 
| 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 Gregory Avenue 


| ros Park 25, ae 
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CARPENTER’S 
ELECTRIC EMBEDDER 


U. S. Pat. No. 2383708 





“BETTER BEE-HAVIOR” 
A simple, speedy, and accurate device, 
operating on 110 volts A. C., which em- 
beds and centers four wires in one opera- 
tion. Proper gauges prevent hot wires 
from cutting through foundation. 


Price—$8.25, postage prepaid. Shp. wt. 5% 


Write for 
Territory 


Ibs. For immediate delivery. 
information on other models. 
open for dealers. 


B & C SALES CO. 
Riverside © 3, Calif. 


Box 368 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 







Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Shipment from our Paducah stock same day order is 


received. No limit—carloads in stock. 
on $50.00 and 10% on $100.00 orders. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


1 Ib. honey jars, ctn. 24 .... 70c ea. 
2 lb. honey jars, ctn. 12 .... 45c ea. 
S th. homey tars, cim. © .......... 
ee DD. 5 ok cs nos $10.25 
Ctn. 50 5 Ib. tin pails ....... $3.75 
Ctn. 50 10 Ib. tin pails ....... 5.50 


PRICES CUT 
ON 
TIN AND GLASS 


5% discount 
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| 
Introducing — 
The Diamond Line Spinner 
| 


First in the line of 
stainless steel honey and | 
beeswax equipment to be 
engineered and assembled. 


THE Uncappings Drier 
Par Excellence! 


SAVES SPACE 
SAVES LABOR 
SAVES MONEY 
SAVES TIME 





Write for Descriptive Leaflet | 


Mfg. for and Dist. by 
The Diamond Match Co. 

1300 Produce Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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REVOLUTI ONARY 
@&Y’ METHOD 
Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 


Md THE BEEMASTER 


e 
4 EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
og OE PT. 5, BOX 547 ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 








— =) 
Canada’ S 


National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 

54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 

only $1 $1. 25 per year 























FREE SAMPLE COPY! 


A card will bring you one 
free copy by return mail. 
See what you buy. 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. 
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{THE ONLY WORTHWHILE } 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 





Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 

Welded Queen Excluder al- 

| lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 

ey production. No wood, no 
| sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably made 
and accurately spaced that 
it is permanently @ueen ex- 
cluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. For earliest 
delivery place your order at 
once. Send for circular E-2 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


\ Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER 


If you are located within the areas where honey producers’ coop- 
eratives are active, look around you. 

Prices are not unreasonably low within these areas—on the con- 
trary are holding up to fair levels. 

Cooperatives bolster YOUR MARKETS. 

Why? 

Producer owned, every penny in net earnings comes back to the 
owners—THE PRODUCER PATRONS. And these patronage 
earnings add up to make the average per pound income MORE 
THROUGH COUPERATIVE EFFORT. 

THEREFORE, what cooperative patrons receive reflects in high- 
er prices within these areas. 

Orderly marketing and cooperative marketing are synonymous. 
The prime requisites are properly prepared products, carefully 
packed to meet the approval of the most particular customer, and 
sensible distribution. 

Cooperatives are dedicated to all these and more, too, for the good 


of our industry. 

The Illinois Honey Producers Assn., Leonard J. Robins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Ster- 
ling, Lilinois. Imperial Valley Honey Marketing Assn., W. D. Miles, Mgr., 
860 F. Street, San Bernardino, California. Finger Lakes Honey Producers 
Cooperative, D. H. Lee, Mgr., 206 West South Street, Groton, New York. 
The Ohio Apiaries Cooperative Assn., Inc., Lloyd C. Gardner, Mgr., Route 3, 
London, Ohio. Sioux Honey Assn., R. F. Remer, Mgr., 509-11 Plymouth 
Street, Sioux Iowa. 
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Packages SUNKIST Queens 
Italian 


We are taking orders now for Spring 1948 delivery. We urge you to place your 
order as early as possible. 10% books your order—balance 10 days before ship- 
ping. We offer 3-banded Italians—live delivery—health certificate—young mated 
queens—SATISFACTION. 


Prices 1-25 25-up 
2 Ibs. $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ibs. 5.25 5.00 
Queens 1.25 1.15 








Sunkist Bee Co., Convent, La. 


_— 

















gs FREE CATALOG 


rhe WRITE FOR 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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| | 
NOTICE | | Season's Greetings 


Write for prices for having We wish to extend 


Christmas Greetings 
to our friends and cus- 
tomers, to express our 


SCHMIDT'S appreciation for your 


| . 
| Economy Foundation patronage, with the 
| best wishes for a pros- 


Not excelled for quality, 
perous New Year. 


your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


strength, and work- 
manship. 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of 
Bee Supplies 
Wisconsin 


Satisfaction 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 


R. 4 Bay City, Mich. Boyd 
































ee 


100-lb. 
$11.00 
16.00 


POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 

5-lb. 10-lb. 
Brewer’s Yeast and Soy Flour Expeller Mixed $.75 $1.50 
Brewery Yeast . 1.50 2.75 
Soy Flour 1.50 2.75 4.75 8.50 
Skim Milk suitable for use by humans 1.00 1.75 3.75 7.50 14.00 
Brewer’s Yeast, Soy Flour (Expeller), mixed with cane sugar and water ready 
for feeding in cake form—$2.00 (10-lb.) can. 
Include postage if you wish it sent by parcel post. Allow 2 pounds for packaging. 

All prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y 

\ M. Y. S. COMPANY, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


25-Ib. 
$3.25 
5.50 


50-Ib. 
$6.00 
8.50 
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| New Design Electric Uncapping Knife | 

Price $12.00 | 
MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE COMPANY 

















1239 S. Lorena St. Los Angeles 23, Calif. | 








OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
December, 1947 


practices, scientific 


The Leading Bee Journal of the 


| Australian Beekeeping News 


Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Odrer for 8 shillings (Austral- 
ian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 
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A Brilliant New Book 


The five and the Honeybee 


THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE is a big book of one hundred 
years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by the world’s 
best authority on each subject. All the way through it is a step-by-step 
array of how-to-do-it facts that are brand new, facts that are rapidly 
changing beekeeping management—new short cuts in honey handling 
—new things to use through the season—new ideas in swarm control— 
new ways to winter bees—new facts about bee life... It helps to make 
a real living from bees and is a complete education in how bees live 
and work and how they look inside and outside. 


Authors and subjects: 
How the Honeybee Colony Lives and Works—Dr. O. W. Park. 
Honey Plants and Pollination—Frank C. Pellett. 


Equipment, Apiary Sites, Queen Rearing and Package Bee 
Production—Maurice G. Dadant. 


Facts about Comb Building and Comb Foundation—Henry 
C. Dadant. 


Honey Extracting, Marketing Honey, Beeswax and its Uses 
—Roy A. Grout. 


Seasonal Apiary Management and First Steps in Beekeeping 
—Gladstone H. Cale 


Comb Honey Production—Carl E. Killion. 
Bulk Comb Honey Production—Newman I. Lyle 


New Facts about the Anatomy of the Bee—Robert E. 
Snodgrass 


New Practices in Wintering Bees—Dr. C. L. Farrar. 
Food Value and Properties of Honey—Dr. V. G. Milum 
Poisoning by Insecticides and Plants—Dr. J. E. Eckert. 
Diseases and Enemies of Bees and the Treatment of 


Bee Diseases—Dr. Arnold P. Sturtevant. 


Each book is durably and attractively bound and contains 
over 650, big 6x9, pages with hundreds of pictures. 


Price, $4.00 (With American Bee Journal for one year, $5.00). 


Send orders now to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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A Brilliant New Book 


The Hive and the Honeybee 


THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE is a big book of one hundred 
years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by the world’s 
best authority on each subject. All the way through it is a step-by-step 
array of how-to-do-it facts that are brand new, facts that are rapidly 
changing beekeeping management—-new short cuts in honey handling 
—new things to use through the season—new ideas in swarm control— 
new ways to winter bees—new facts about bee life... It helps to make 
a real living from bees and is a complete education in how bees live 
and work and how they look inside and outside. 


Authors and subjects: 
How the Honeybee Colony Lives and Works—Dr. O. W. Park. 
Honey Plants and Pollination—Frank C. Pellett. 


Equipment, Apiary Sites, Queen Rearing and Package Bee 
Production—Maurice G. Dadant. 


Facts about Comb Building and Comb Foundation—Henry 
C. Dadant. 


Honey Extracting, Marketing Honey, Beeswax and its Uses 
—Roy A. Grout. 


Seasonal Apiary Management and First Steps in Beekeeping 
—Gladstone H. Cale 


Comb Honey Production—Car] E. Killion. 
Bulk Comb Honey Production—Newman I. Lyle 


New Facts about the Anatomy of the Bee—Robert E. 
Snodgrass 


New Practices in Wintering Bees—Dr. C. L. Farrar. 
Food Value and Properties of Honey—Dr. V. G. Milum 
Poisoning by Insecticides and Plants—Dr. J. E. Eckert. 


Diseases and Enemies of Bees and the Treatment of 
Bee Diseases—Dr. Arnold P. Sturtevant. 


Each book is durably and attractively bound and contains 
over 650, big 6x9, pages with hundreds of pictures. 


Price, $4.00 (With American Bee Journal for one year, $5.00). 


Send orders now to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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The Hive and the Honeybee 


THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE is a big book of one hundred 
years of beekeeping lore brought completely up-to-date by the world’s 
best authority on each subject. All the way through it is a step-by-step 
array of how-to-do-it facts that are brand new, facts that are rapidly 
changing beekeeping management—new short cuts in honey handling 
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new ways to winter bees—new facts about bee life... It helps to make 
a real living from bees and is a complete education in how bees live 
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Honey Plants and Pollination—Frank C. Pellett. 
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over 650, big 6x9, pages with hundreds of pictures. 


Price, $4.00 (With American Bee Journal for one year, $5.00). 


Send orders now to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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4 Now Ready for You 


THE HIVE AND 
THE HONEYBEE 


A Brilliant New Book 
about Bees. 


In 650 big 6x9 pages, you begin 
* with beekeeping history; the honey 
industry today; how to start with 
: bees; locations; yard management 
* through the year; honey sources, 
crop handling; honey selling; dis- 
eases and enemies of bees; honey as 
a food; how the bee looks inside and 
outside; how the bee lives through 
the year; how to winter bees in new 
Ways ---modern beekeeping in ev- 
ery respect and step by step. The 
combined work of the best authori- 
ties in practice and in scientific the- 
ory to be found today. 


No other book like it. Four years 

in the making. Hundreds of pic- 

ij tures to make every point clear. 

Sturdily made to last. Timed to 
meet the needs of today. 


Send for full descriptive 
circular. 


Price $4.00 
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~ Distinetive Honey Label 


To fit every taste, to fit every honey, 
to fit every size of package 





Imprinted Quantity to 
oe your suit your 
order. — 
Sent Sak tis Alieen'an "y From 250 
JOHN R. STEWART 1 
ae + Denver, Colorado | \ to 10,000 
Postpaid aie \ 
nm U.S.A or more. 
in he we She 





JUST OUT 


A new series of five color LITHOGRAPHED 


honey labels, with a variety of flowers in color. 


Made to fit all size containers; 5 aad 16 0z; 32 
and 48 oz; 5 and 10 Ib. glass; 24%, 5, and 10 Ib. tin. 


Send for samples and prices today. Get your 
order to us early. Over 70 labels to choose from. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton Illinois 
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From 250 i = 
to 10,000 


or more. 


order. 






From the Apiary of 
JOHN R. STEWART 
Denver, Colorado 


Sent 
Postpaid 
in U. S. A. 



























JUST OUT 


A new series of five color LITHOGRAPHED 
honey labels, with a variety of flowers in color. 





Made to fit all size containers; 8 and 16 oz; 32 
and 48 oz; 5 and 10 lb. glass; 242, 5, and 10 Ib. tin. 









Send for samples and prices today. Get your 
order to us early. Over 70 labels to choose from. 









American Bee Journal, Hamilton Illinois 
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To fit every taste, to fit every honey, 
to fit every size of package 


Imprinted = ~» * Quantity to 
to your suit your 


order. — 


From 250 
to 10,000 


or more. 
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Postpaid 


JUST OUT 


A new series of five color LITHOGRAPHED 
honey labels, with a variety of flowers in color. 


Made to fit all size containers; 8 and 16 oz; 32 
and 48 oz; 5 and 10 lb. glass; 2%, 5, and 10 Ib. tin. 


Send for samples and prices today. Get your 
order to us early. Over 70 labels to choose from. 
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9 THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE >& 


A Complete Descriptive Preview of This 
Amazing New Book is Now Ready For 
ee No Cost — Just Mail a Postal 
Then you will know what lies in the 650 big, pictured pages of 
this brilliant book about bees and beekeeping. Here are the facts 


you never knew before; here are things to do with bees you have 
never read or tried. There is no other book like it. 





f An Ideal Christmas Gilt 
For husband, son, friend—something new and absorb- 
ing—a permanent investment in the know-how of bee- 
keeping. We will gladly enclose a gift card for you 
with each copy of “The Hive and the Honeybee” you 
order for Christmas. Send us a list of your Christmas 
orders, with remittance ($4.00 per copy—foreign post- 
age 25c extra). The books will be mailed Dec. 10. 
(earlier if you wish). 














MAIL POSTAL FOR FREE PREVIEW 





Book Price $4.00 


(Foreign postage 25c extra) 
Canadian Representative 
GENERAL PUBLISHING CO., 17 East Queen St., Toronto, Canada. 


PELLETT’S 
AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS 


Here it is— the brand new revised edition of 
Frank C. Pellett’s Work on Honey Plants 

A monumental work representing forty years of work on the part 
of Mr. Pellett during which he has visited every state in the United 
States, all the Canadian Provinces, and twice gone to Mexico 
Most of the parts of earlier editions have been entirely rewritten 
and some hundred of more plants are listed that have been inves- 
tigated since the earlier works. 

Besides having pages or paragraphs devoted to the honey plants 
of the various states, the book is alphabetically arranged by plant 
names. It is illustrated by 200 superb halftones on fine book pa- 
per and has 460 pages. Cloth bound. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid to Any Address in the World 





“AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS” will also make an ideal 
Christmas gift. It will be sent with a gift card from you 
in time to reach any address before Christmas day. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
Box 110 
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